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Mr. Croaker. “You are voting for Grant and a Third Term.” 
CirizEN. “I am able to read the ticket I vote. 
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REACTION. 

rRLE significance of the elections in Ohio 
and Indiana is very plain. They show 

great dissatisfaction with the existing situa- 


tion, and they threaten a Democratic reac- 
- tion. But to many of the truest Republicans 
in the country the result is probably not 
surprising. For more than a year there has 
been a great deal of protesting and criticis- 
ing within the party lines, which has been 
sometimes scolded as the grumbling of im- 
practicable people, but which now seems to 
have been the observation of common-sense. 


If the theory of our government be correct, 
nothing is more certain than that the party 
n power will be held to strict account for 
the character of its measures and of its rep- 
resentative men, and that extravagance and 
recklessness in management and a low tone 
f leadership will end in disaster to the par- 
“To stand by the party” is a useless 
exhortation to intelligent men, unless they 
ce that the party is resolved to secure those 
ends which intelligent men desire by means 
of such agents as intelligent men can re- 
Republicans in the Essex dis- 
tric sichusetts who select a man like 
General BUTLER as their representative de- 
feat the Republican candidates in Indiana 
and Olio, Jt is they, and not Republicans 
insist upon honesty and principle in 
politics, who are responsible for Republican 


disasters. 


t. The 


who 


rhe general torpidity of business, the pro- 
longed confusion in the Southern States, the 
suspicion of corruption and inefficiency in 
the public service, the hostility to stringent 
temperance legislation, are among the rea- 


sons Which have fostered that desire for 
change which is shown in the elections. 
There is not one of these complaints, how- 
ever, except that of the temperance laws, 
which would be removed by a Democratic 
restoration. All the sincere jealousy of 
urion, with all the hatred that survives the 
war; all the hostility to the principles and 
the purpose of the new amendments to the 
Constitution ; the spirit of oppression of the 
negro; the desire of repudiation—are all in- 
cluded in the Democratic party. In States 
where the old spirit of caste, fostered by ig- 
norance of every kind, is strongest, in those 
parts of the country which are the most 
hackward in civilization and general devel- 
opment, the Democratic party is now, as it 
ulways was, more powerful than its oppo- 
uent. In the great centres of intelligence, 
indastry, enterprise, and an advancing so- 
cial condition the Republican party is domi- 
nant. Kentucky and Maryland are dis- 
tinectively Democratic States; Massachu- 
setts, lowa, and rural New York are Repub- 
ican. 

Every patriotic and enlightened American 
must prefer to see the country guided by 

e spirit of the great Northwest and of New 
Lugland and New York rather than by that 
of the old Border and Slave States. The 
of the slavery that blighted them so 
not yet passed away. It is not to 


Curse 


jong has 


them that the country is to look for sound 
principles and a wise and humane policy. 
And there could be no greater misfortune 


than that the government should again fall 








under the domination from which it was 
rescued in 1860 and saved only by a terrible 
civil war. A Democratic restoration would 
not restore chattel slavery, but it would 
bring into power the party which zealous- 
ly maintained it, and which was thorough- 
ly debauched by the base and inhuman 
position which it assumed. As the World 
said on the morning after the elections in 
Indiana and Ohio, “The Democratic party 
which was ‘dead’ is alive again with all its 
armor on.” What that means every Ameri- 
can knows who remembers the history of the 
last twenty years. The Democratic party 
“with allits armor on” means Tammany tri- 
umphant; possible repudiation; hatred of 
the negro; raids on the Treasury for South- 
ern war claims of every kind; the extinction 
of hope of reform of the civil service; de- 
grading reaction against the lofty and Amer- 
ican spirit that sustained the war; a restless 
and defiant foreign tone ; renewed ecclesias- 
tical efforts to overthrow the public-school 
system; and a reopening of the claim of 
State sovereignty. It does not mean honest 
adminis#eation, economy, a purer civil serv- 
ice, a wiser and more temperate foreign pol- 
icy, a truer regard for equal rights, a stead- 
ier and sincerer maintenance of the consti- 
tutional settlements of the war, progressive 
peace and prosperity. That such a resto- 
ration should be treated as even possible is 
a severe criticism of Republican conduct of 
the government; and it is the plain and 
pressing duty of all honorable Republicans 
to make it impossible by voting only for 
honest and capable men of their own po- 
litical faith, for such men alone can main- 
tain the Union with freedom, intelligence, 
and justice. 


JUDGE BALLARD’S CHARGE. 


Tue recent charge of Judge BALLARD, of 
the United States District Court in Ken- 
tucky, is very important, and deserves the 
most serious attention. After describing 
the crimes upon the negroes known as Ku- 
Klux outrages, which he does not deny, but 
admits to be “extremely grievous,” and a 
disgrace to the State and to civilization, he 
says that the United States have no juris- 
diction over them whatever. In other words, 
he declares that in his opinion the Enforce- 
ment Acts are unconstitutional. He does 
not admit that ordinary crimes, such as mur- 
der, assault, robbery, etc., are punishable by 
the United States, but that the State gov- 
ernments must deal with them. He recog- 
nizes, of course, the principle laid down by 
Judge Grier, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and quoted by the Attorney- 
General in his letter to Governor Brown, 
of Tennessee, that the same act may in cer- 
tain cases be an offense both against the 
State and the United States, and punishable 
by both. But Judge BaLiarp evidently 
relies upon the opinion announced by Jus- 
tice BRADLEY, of the Supreme Court, in the 
Grant Parish case, that Congress is not au- 
thorized to make laws punishing ordinary 
crimes and offenses against colored citizens 
or any others. Judge BRADLEY’s words are, 
“All ordinary murders, robberies, assaults, 
thefts, and offenses whatsoever are cogniza- 
ble only in the State courts, unless, indeed, 
the State should deny to the class of persons 
referred to the equal protection of the laws.” 

Judge BaLLarD holds that, as Congress 
could not authorize the United States courts 
to punish such offenses as those of the Ku- 
Klux if they were committed openly, the fact 
that they are done secretly and in disguise 
does not change their nature, and therefore 
that they are not cognizable by the nation- 
alcourts. The Enforcement Acts, moreover, 
it is said, are to protect citizens in the right 
of voting; and if the Ku-Klux outrages, or 
such a murder as that of BILLINGs, three 
months before an election, is to be regarded 
as political intimidation, then all breaches 
of the peace against the negroes may be so 
considered, and every such case may be re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the State. 
This, it is claimed, can not have been the 
intention of the amendments upon which 
the Enforcement Acts are based. 

But there is no doubt what the purpose 
of Congress was. Having freed the slaves, 
it meant to protect them; and it adopted 
the amendments and passed the laws be- 
cause it knew that there was a necessity for 
protecting them. That nécessity arose from 
the general hostility to them of the domi- 
nant race in most of the late Slave States, 
which deprived the colored people of a just 
hope of fair treatment. A community which 
held them to be an inferior race, and had 
striven, by black codes and vagrant laws 
and disabling acts, to reduce them again to 
practical slavery and to extinguish the hope 
and the effort toward self-respect and self- 
support, was not very likely to reverence 
rights conferred, as they believed, vindictive- 
ly and unwarrantably. From the percep- 
tion of this state of things came the amend- 
ments and the laws enforcing them. And 
the only question under Justice BRADLEY'S 





ruling is, When may a State be held to deny 
to the colored people the equal protection 
of the laws? Is it only when it passes a 
literally unequal law, or when the ruling 
sentiment of the State, its controlling public 
opinion, practically nullifies laws which are 
verbally equal? The latter is plainly the 
view entertained by Congress in passing the 
Enforcement Laws, The treatment of the 
colored people amounted to a general intim- 
idation, which was sustained by public opin- 
ion, and of course prevented them, and was 
doubtless intended to prevent them, from 
exercising the right to vote. 

If to-day the national government is pow- 
erless and the State government is unwill- 
ing to protect the negro as it does the white 
man, what becomes of the liberty given to 
the colored race and guaranteed by the 
United States? Ina community which nat- 
urally spawns the Ku-Klux and the White 
League, what reasonable hope is there of 
justice to the negro? He is a citizen of 
the United States as well as of the State, 
and all the circumstances of the situation 
must be carefully considered. Such consid- 
eration can not fail to show that it would be 
a cruel injustice to hold, with Judge Bat- 
LARD, that the United States courts are pow- 
erless in the Ku-Klux cases, 





THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


THe contest in the English and the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church is as old as that 
Church, and there is no clearer or more in- 
teresting account of its origin than that 
which Dr. BACON gives in his Genesis of the 
New England Churches, just published by the 
Harpers. The great movement of the Pu- 
Titans was an anti-ritualistic movement. 
Their very name describes their attempt to 
purify the new Church of the evil practices 
of the old. It involved then as now the 
whole question of symbols; and the power 
of symbols may be seen in all history and 
in the most heroic human experience. The 
traveler in foreign far-off lands, the starv- 
ing prisoner in Andersonville who saw the 
Stars and Stripes, the martyr steadfastly 
and serenely gazing from the midst of the 
flames upon the figure of the cross, know 
the significance of symbols. 

When the spiritual authority of Rome was 
renounced by the English government the 
fidelity of many English hearts still remain- 
ed. And from that time there has been the 
Roman tendency in the Church. In the first 
year of ELIZABETH the Act of Uniformity es- 
tablished the Book of Common Prayer as the 
only form for public worship, and every 
clergyman who did not conform to the rules 
laid down in it was liable to severe punish- 
ment. “The controversy about ceremonies 
and vestments in the reign of ELIZABETH,” 
says Dr. BACON, “was essentially the same 
with the ritualistic agitation in the reign 
of ViICcTORIA—an agitation which shakes the 
Church of England to-day, and is not wholly 
unfelt in the United States.” It is more 
menacing now than since the time of EL1za- 
BETH, not only because the ritualistic prac- 
tices are more positively “popish,” but be- 
cause many of the chief ritualists in England 
openly regret the Reformation, and would 
gladly see the Church of England once more 
in communion with Rome. The question 
was formally presented to the triennial 
Church Convention in this country, and pro- 
tests have been made from Illinois against 
the confirmation of Dr. SEYMOUR as the new 
bishop of that diocese on the ground of “ un- 
soundness,” which means a ritualistic tend- 
ency toward Rome. It is a difficult and dan- 
gerous question for the Episcopal Church. 
If it should in this country positively declare 
itself “ High” or “Low,” of Puritanic or of 
Roman sympathy, the result would doubt- 
less be a serious schism or division. Its 
policy has hitherto been that of its English 
mother—forbearance and temporizing. Like 
the Chancellor in the Day-Dream, the Church 

“In courteous words returned reply ; 
But dallied with his golden chain, 
And, smiling, put the question by.” 

In England the question is complicated 
with that of the Establishment. The tradi- 
tional Christian faith in England is serious- 
ly diminishing among the more intellectual 
classes, although they conform; but the old 
English sentiment of “no popery or wooden 
shoes” is very strong with the great middle 
class. This has been alarmed by the frank 
words and “popish practices” of the ritual- 
ists, and it demands that they shall be re- 
pressed and driven from the Church if they 
will not conform. But to drive them out is 
both to alienate a class which does immense 
service in maintaining religion in England 
and to reduce the membership of the Estab- 
lishment. Thus extrusion would at once 
tend to destroy the strength and the zeal of 
the Establishment, and to combine the al- 
ienated Churchmen and Dissenters in a de- 
mand for the separation of church and 
state. Moreover, it is urged by those who 
oppose a more stringent enforcement of nni- 
formity that the religious temperament is 





80 various that great latitude in the forms 
of worship should always be allowed, and 
that to exclude the ritualists is as unwise 
as it was to drive ont JoHN WESLEY and 
the Methodists in the last century. But the 
contest is vital and inherent in the Church, 
and grows warmer and warmer every year. 
The day of possible compromise and for- 
bearance is rapidly passing. The Public 
Worship Bill adopted at the last session of 
Parliament reverses the modern policy of 
the Church of England, and tends to the 
strict drawing of lines. The action of the 
American Church will be very conservative. 
It will hesitate long before it takes any ac- 
tion possibly involving a division or a con- 
siderable secession. 





THE THIRD TERM. 


THOSE who have laughed at the third- 
term discussion are now disposed to treat it 
more seriously, and there are many shrewd 
observers who think that it was an impor- 
tant element of the Republican defeat in 
Ohio. There has been no evidence offered 
that the President himself wished or would 
accept another nomination. His silence 
means nothing, for he is always silent, and 
he would hardly be in haste to declare him- 
self upon an issue raised by his opponents. 
That the third term was not a Republican 
purpose was plain from the first, in the em- 
phatic declaration of many of the leading 
Republican journals in the country and of 
State Conventions. But it was a good cry 
for the opposition, and it has been ringing 
through the Democratic press like the rebel 
yell ten years ago. The Republicans have 
been charged with a third-term plot, and 
the silence of some Republicans has been 
cited as the proof. That silence in the New 
York Convention was due to two causes— 
one, as we have said before, the feeling that 
it was foolish to take a position upon a 
question which was not an iesue, but which 
circumstances might hereafter make an is- 
sue; and a feeling of profound contempt for 
the mere suggestion of the chimera. 

As we have already said, the true plan to 
pursue is not to beg candidates and leaders 
to declare themselves, but to make any pur- 
pose of a third term, by whomsoever pro- 
posed, simply impossible. To ask Governor 
Drx to declare whether he is in favor of it is 
as wise as to ask him to say whether he fa- 
vorsamonarchy. There is not a person inthe 
State who is capable of forming an opinion 
who believes that he advocates a third term, 
and if he should say that he did not, those 
who are influenced by the Democratic asser- 
tions that he does would still believe the 
Democratic declaration that his denial was 
insincere. The Governor may say something 
upon the subject, and if he does so, it will be 
said in the best way. But as the question 
is not a party one, there is certainly no ne- 
cessity of his doing so. 





TAXATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
PROPERTY. 

A REPORT will be submitted to the next 
Legislature of New York upon the method 
of taxation and assessment in the State, 
suggesting such amendments as may be 
found to be desirable. The report will un- 
doubtedly say something upon a subject 
which has excited great attention in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere—the exemption from 
taxation of property devoted to religious 
uses. A peremptory abolition of the ex- 
emption might be unwise, and might be cou- 
tested as a law impairing the obligation of 
contracts; but there are various modifica- 
tions of the existing law that could be 
wisely proposed, and to all future corpora- 
tions this form of State aid might well be 
prohibited. The exemption is a gift of 
money from the State, which, if it were di- 
rectly proposed, would be very generally re- 
sisted. The reason for it is that the church- 
es are a kind of moral police, and reduce the 
criminal expenses of the community. But 
this argument, as the Evening Post well 
shows, proves too much. Every parent who 
trains his children to good conduct also 
saves money to the State, and might urge 
his claim for exemption upon the same 
ground as the churches. If the State is to 
give money and aid, let it be done directly 
and not indirectly. One of the pending 
amendments to the State Constitution pro- 
hibits “charity bills,” or State aid to pr- 
vate charities. The principle of such aid 
is that of the tax exemption of ecclesias- 
tical property. A church is a private vol- 
untary association, and whether its property 
be exempted from taxation or a gift be made 
to it from the State treasury, the money 1s 
equally taken from the tax-payers. Thus 
the exemption must so far be regarded as 
the maintenance of a sect by the public 
money. ; 

This is a practice which should not con- 
tinue, and for this, among other reasons, 
thet the exempted property, by no labor or 
eftort of the society, may become enormous- 
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Jy enhanced in value, and be sold at that 
increased value solely for the benefit of the 
holders. This point has been strongly urged 
in the discussion upon the disposition of the 
Old South Church in Boston, and the prop- 
osition has been made, which the report to 
the New York Legislature will undoubtedly 
consider, that no increased value in the sale 
of exempted property shall be devoted to 
secular or non-charitable purposes. This, 
as Mr. J. P. QUINCY has shown, is mere spo- 
liation, and should be absolutely prohibited. 
The mischiefs of'this exemption are appar- 
ent enough in New York, where most valua- 
ble real estate has been given by Democrat- 
ic governments to the priests of the Roman 
Church in order to secure the Roman Cath- 
olic vote for the Democratic party. The 
true American rule is that every church shall 
maintain itself, buying property at a fair 
market value, paying the just taxes upon 
it, and selling it for the best price it can 
command. If the State, or the body of tax- 
payers, had established a church, it might 
endow it and privilege it as it thought best. 
But as the American principle wisely ordains 
an absolute separation of church and state, 
the exemption of church property from tax- 
ation should be forbidden, of course in a 
manner which will not interfere with es- 
tablished rights, and which will be just to 
all the interests concerned. 





TEMPERANCE IN THE STATE 
CAMPAIGN. 


THe Temperance Republicans of New 
York have united upon the ticket headed by 
Mr. CLarK. They can not, of course, elect 
him, All that they can hope to do is to car- 
ry enough Assembly districts to secure the 
choice of a Senator of the United States. 
Would the honest temperance men be satis- 
fied if they should succeed in returning to 
the Senate the liquor candidate? In the 
State campaign the hostility to Governor 
Drx because of his veto is entirely unreason- 
able, for the Governor is the candidate to 
whom all the friends of the grog-shop are 
opposed. Even if the action of the temper- 
ance men could destroy the Republican par- 
ty, it would not help the cause which those 
men would fain serve. Republicans are 
united upon other principles and a different 
class of questions; and while, as in Massa- 
chusetts, they would not refuse to vote for a 
candidate for Governor who is a prohibi- 
tionist, the attempt to form a prohibitory 
party to dispute with the Democratic party 
the control of the national government or 
of the State Legislature is not the plan of 
wise friends of temperance, and would inev- 
itably fail. 

We understand the feeling of the friends 
of Mr.CLarK. They declare that the Re- 
publican party is more careful of the liquor 
interest than of that of good order and so- 
briety, and we deny it. The party may not 
seek to maintain order and to respect indi- 
vidual rights in the way that some temper- 
ance men would prefer; but no intelligent 
observer can doubt that it represents in its 
declarations and legislation the average tem- 
perance feeling of its members. More than 
this can not be expected of any party. More 
than this would merely destroy the party. 
Those who think that prohibition is the 
question of primary importance, and that no 
party which is not resolved upon it ought to 
be supported, will vete against both ofthe 
existing parties in the vain expectation that 
a great political party can be gathered upon 
that issue. But those who aim to promote 
temperance and to diminish intemperance 
by practicable and efficient means, who seek 
the substance and not the shadow, will sup- 
port the party whose general character and 
tendency are the guarantee of all reasonable 
reforms, 





LATE TWEED AND SWEENY. 


THERE could be no more amusing comedy 
and parody upon popular government than 
the recent Tammeny Convention in New 
York which nominated candidates for Mayor 
and Register, It was the derision of certain 
old French parliaments that they met only 
to rey.ster the edicts of the king. The 
Tammany Convention met to ratify the 
plans of Mr. Joun Ketty and Mr. JOHN 
Morrissry. They had decided that Mr. 
WickHaM should be nominated for Mayor 
and Mr. Hayes for Register, and they were 
nominated, There is, however, no reason 
whatever to suppose that if any consider- 
able number of intelligent people of either 
party in the city had been consulted, either 
of those candidates would have been select- 
ed. They are chosen because they suit the 
purposes of Messrs. KELLY and MORRISSEY. 
The proceeding is a curious commentary 
npon our form of government, and it shows 
that a little skillful managing can turn all 
iors to its own purposes. It may serve also 
to remind the American citizen that our 
safety does not lie solely in the forms of a 
Tepublican government, but in the intelli- 
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gence and character of the people. Liberty 
may be overthrown under republican forms, 
asin Rome, and knavery triumph with them, 
as in South Carolina. Mr. Joun KELLy and 
Mr. JouN Morrissey now decide who shall 
receive the Democratic vote, as TWEED and 
SwEENY did formerly. 

Mr. HAVEMEYER is apt to speak with 
more prolixity than point, but in his last 
letter accusing Mr. KELLY, he speaks very 
plainly, aad asks a very obvious question: 

“You can not, fellow-citizens, fail to perceive that 
the subject of this letter is a public matter of great 
and pressing importance. Kr ty and Mornissey claim, 
and are exercising, the power to dictate to you your 
most important officers, They seek to own the men 
you elect to office as completely as Twerp and Swer- 
ny owned them in their day. Keuiy says that WioK- 
nam Je his candidate for Mayor, and Morrissey forced 
the nomination of Haves for Register. You well know 
what Morrissey ia. I have shown you what Ke.ry is. 
Are you willing that these men should be your rulers?” 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No, XXIX. 


Arovunp Paris, spreading for hundreds of 
miles in all directions, extends the chief wheat- 
producing district of France. This season it was 
crowned with the promise of a golden harvest 
that even Minnesota would not contemn. The 
extraordinary fruitfulness of the French territory 
has lasted for ages, and gives no trace of future 
depreciation. ‘The valley of the Seine was prob- 
ably as productive and as valuable when the Nor- 
man savages guided their piratical fleets between 
its smiling banks to the gates of Paris as it is 
now in the midst of political convulsions and the 
lingering pains of war, Cuarves the Simple or 
Louis XIV., Napoteons or Bournons, have 
vainly labored to destroy the agricultural popu- 
lation by all the excesses of tyranny. The con- 
dition of the laboring class in France may be 
read in their ruined farm-houses and their un- 
fenced fields. Centuries of heavy taxation, con- 
scription, the ravages of enemies, the plunder of 
courtiers and kings, have left to the French farm- 
er but little besides his few acres of land and his 
tottering hovel, He has never been able to keep 
enough of his earnings out of the hands of the 
tax-gatherer to purchase a cow or to fence his 
fields, to educate his childven or to bestow any 
largess except to the priests. The profits of his 
vegetables and his fowls have gone to purchase 
plumes, embroidery, and banners for gilded cav- 
aliers, and to maintain the state of Luxembourg 
and Versailles. Yet such is the productiveness 
ofgthis fortunate land that a few years of good 
government and of repose may easily restore its 
prosperity, and wise rulers are alone needed to 
place France once more in the rank of progress- 
ive nations. But its chief want seems to be an 
intelligent and rational press, The French 
thinkers are so impulsive as to lose all trace of 
consistency. At one moment M. Victor Huco 
is the advocate of universal peace, the next he 
insists upon another war with Germany, The 
Parisian editors expend their rare intellectual 
gifts in brilliant sallies and quick rejoinders, in 
amusing where they ought to instruct, in follow- 
ing the popular impulse of the hour where they 
ought to guide. One looks almost in vain in 
the best French journals for any calm review of 
the resources of the nation, or any new project 
for their full development ; for the improvement 
of the means of internal communication, in which 
the country is still singularly deficient ; for the 
advancement of education, and the spread of 
popular reform. Even La République Frangaise, 
which has paid some attention to these topics, 
has scarcely leisure to discuss them fully. Yet 
it is not improbable that a paper that would give 
its chief attention to the real wants of the nation 
might command an audience that none other can 
reach. The people are already tired of frivolity 
and impurity, and are glad to be instructed even 
by Messrs, ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 

One of the most interesting printing houses of 
Paris is the Moniteur office. Seated across the 
Seine, in a fine new building which contains all 
the recent improvements in French art, the 
venerable journal which reported the debates of 
the National Assembly of 1792, described the 
massacres of the first revolution, and has out- 
lived all the modern governments of France is 
still prosperous and capable of a wide expansion, 
From its founder, the younger Panvkoucke, 
scholar, printer, and author, like his father, the 
Moniteur came into the possession of Pancx- 
ouckr’s son-in-law, AGasse, and is still in part 
under the control of his descendants. M. AGasse 
was in 1790 one of the most valued citizens of 
Paris, and a painful incident in his family gath- 
ered around him anew the popular favor. The 
Moniteur, which has never professed any political 
consistency, became the official journal. It re- 
ported the debates of the various Assemblies ; it 
repeated the proclamations of Napovron I.; its 
columns suppliea CartyLte with facts for his 
most dramatic passages ; it followed the Restora- 
tion, and obeyed Lovuts Paitiere; but Napo- 
Leon III., toward the close of his reign, took 
from it its privilege as the national reporter, and 
the Moniteur since that time has given the de- 
bates at its own cost. Its columns are one of 
the monuments of European history. If not 
always accurate under the terrors of despotic 
power, it has had at least a suggestive and mem- 








orable life. It is with no slight interest that one 
reads in the same pages the fierce declamation 
of the Jacobins, the trial of Lours XVL., the 
false bulletins of Naroteon I., and the latest 
projects of M‘Manon and De Brociir, The 
Moniteur is still flourishing, and of its smaller 
edition prints over one hundred thousand copies 
daily. Printing in Paris has attained a rare 
excellence; it was at once fostered and perse- 
cuted by the early kings. Printers were flung 
into the Seine for heresy, and even the printing- 
press was banished forever by a decree of Francis 
I. Sreruens, the chief printer of his age, fled 
from Paris to Geneva because he had ventured 
to bring out an edition of the Greek Testament, 
and there seemed no room in Paris for the novel 
art. But the clank of the potent machine was 
soon heard again. It took shelter under the 
royal authority. It became for the time the 
slave of despots, Yet it still continued to serve 
the people; and a free and rational press will no 
doubt be the harbinger of a higher period of 
French civilization. 

A work has recently come from the French 
press that shows that not all its authors are 
wholly lost in a contemplation of the grandeur 
and the sorrows of France, and this, by an un- 
usual chance, is a royal writer. The Comte de 
Paris has published the first two volumes or a 
history of our recent rebellion, It is written in 
that clear, graceful, and dignified style which 
seems almost natural to cultivated Frenchmen, 
and presents a singularly truthful view of the 
causes that produced the war for the Union. 
The arrogance and ambition of the slave-hold- 
ing class find no tender treatment from the ac- 
complished prince. He defends with an easy 
rhetoric the conduct and the impulses of the 
‘majority of our people. The son of St. Louis 
has boldly assumed the defense of democracy 
and of equal rights. It is, indeed, not a little 
remarkable that while nearly all the English 
journals and periodicals refused to see the real 
r eaning of the contest, and while all England, 
with some generous exceptions, lent its sympa- 
thy and aid to the slave-holders, a French author 
should rise so perfectly above the prejudices of 
caste and rank. ‘The count’s history will prob- 
ably find little favor in England. Blackwood's 
Magazine has already admitted an article from 
a Confederate officer, whose style is no more 
correct than his morals, in which the cause of 
rebellion is defended with all that coarse casuist- 
ry which the Southern politicians have usually 
employed to hide their barbarous aims. South 
Carolina, we are told, rose in the defense of free- 
dom; Lixcotn was a usurper; the Free States 
sought alone to extend their hated rule over the 
pacific and prosperous South ; the negro was the 
ward of a tender master, and was being rapidly 
cultivated into a rational being. Such assertions 
may satisfy the readers of Blackwood, and possi- 
bly a larger circle of the English public. Yet al- 
most every one else has at last discovered that 
the real object of the Southern slave-holders in 
beginning their rebellion was to extend the slave- 
trade over the new Territories of the West, and 
to maintain it in the regions over which they al- 
ready ruled; that the sale and transport of hu- 
man beings down the Mississippi and from the 
Border States to the extreme South in 1860 was 
as active and as odious in all its traits as that 
which the British Government and the Khedive 
of Egypt now profess to be anxious to suppress 
on the Nile and its tributaries; that the only 
plain objection on the part of the Southern reb- 
els to the election of President LincoLn was 
that it threatened a future limitation of the 
dreadful traffic. So moderate or so timid had 
been the policy of the free North that, instead of 
demanding the immediate abolition of the slave- 
trade, as England has recently done in Egypt 
and Nubia, it ventured only to indicate certain 
bounds which the slave-dealers should not pass, 
and beyond which the markets of New Orleans 
and Galveston should not be suffered to seek 
their supply of human chattels. At the first 
hint of opposition to their barbarous traffic the 
slave-holders rose in revolt. No Sir Samver 
Baker at the head of an armed expedition had 
penetrated to the banks of the Mississippi to stop 
the slave-coffle as it floated down the solemn 
stream. No whisper of disapprobation escaped 
the lips of English ministers and statesmen when 
Davis and the Confederates proposed to estab- 
lish a state whose single aim wag the perpetua- 
tion of slavery in all its horrors. The slave- 
trade on the Mississippi was far more abhorrent 
to the instincts of civilization than that upon the 
Nile. Its victims were often persons who had 
feit the influence of Christian principles and ed- 
ucation; wives were torn from their husbands, 
children from their parents ; modest women, who 
had been trained to virtue, were sold on the auc- 
tion-block of New Orleans; white parents sold 
their own offspring; infants were torn from their 
mothers, Yet it was to maintain th's system that 
England and nearly all its press showed the clear- 
est inclination ; and imperial France fostered and 
profited from a rebellion which the Comte de 
Paris condemns so gracefully, to the evident dis- 
satisfaction of B/ackwood'’s Magazine. 

From the Parisian press to the Parisian mar- 
kets is not a difficult transition, and in the prep- 
aration of their food the French, at least in ap- 
pearance, surpass all other nations. From its 
rich environs, teeming with a careful husbandry, 





the immense capital draws in its abundant sup- 
plies. ‘The markets are well built and conven- 
ient. New York might learn from Paris to tear 
down its repulsive and reeking receptacles for its 
daily food, and fill their places with graceful 
buildings of iron or stone, provided with flowing 
water and marble basins, and promising a clean- 
liness that may not always be realized, Fulton 
and Washington markets would scarcely be tol- 
erated even in Galway or Cork. It is doubtful 
if such dilapidated and crumbling edifices were 
ever before dedicated to a similar purpose. But 
in the Parisian halles the hand of progress is vis- 
ible every where. They are filled with the most 
costly delicacies and the commonest necessaries 
of life. To dine well is one of the most serious 
duties of the Parisian life. Emperors and legis- 
lators have respected or shared the prejudices of 
their subjects, and have labored faithfully to grat- 
ify the most sensitive taste. The eccentricities 
and the daring novelties of French cookery are 
renowned in satire and in song. Their dishes 
and their confections would have compelled 
AtHeNn£vs to lay down his pen in shame, and 
admit the superiority of the moderns to the an- 
cients, On some of the stalls of the French 
markets are exhibited for sale the broken frag- 
ments of the dinners of the cafés and hotels, and 
a crowd of purchasers usually surround the un- 
attractive viands, It will probably be the aim 
of wise legislators in the future to so provide for 
the diffusion of food by cheap internal communi- 
cation that no one in New York or Paris need 
want the common means of a healthful subsist- 
ence, The fragments of the autumnal feast 
whicu nature every where prepares, and which 
are now wasted and forgotten, would supply fam- 
ishing millions with abundance. 
Evcrene Lawrence, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Exrctions were held, October 13, In Arkansas, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, West Virginia, and Dakota. 
The partial returns show large Democratic gains. The 
following is the latest summary of results : Ohio, Dem- 
ocratic by 18,000 to 20,000 majority, with a Democratte 

din of six Congressmen; Indiana, 15,000 to 20,000 

mocratic majority, and a Democratic gajn of five 
Crngresemen ; Arkansas, conservative State ticket (no 
opposition by Republicans, 75,000, and a new consti- 
tution adopted by the same vote ; West Virginia, Dem- 
ocratic Congressman, First District, elected by 100 ma- 
jority ; Iowa, Republican majority 40,000; Nebraska 
(four tickets in the field), Republican majority ; Dako- 
ta, ve majority on Congress, and Democratic 
majority on local tickets. The total gain of Democrat- 
ic Congressmen is estimated at twelve. 

It ia reported from Utah that Brigham Young and 
Ex-Congressman Cannon have been indicted by the 
Grand Jury for polygamy. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry E. Montgomery, rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, in this city, died suddenly 
on the 16th inst., of heart disease, e was fifty-four 

years of age, and had spent more than half his life in 
the service of the Church. 

The celebrated Ashbury, cup and several other silver 

rizes, won in successful contests by the yacht Tidal 

‘ave, were stolen from the house of Commodore Will- 
iam Voorhis, at Nyack, on the night of the 15th inst., 
by burglars, supposed to be river thieves who were 
drawn to that locality by a recent boat-race. 

The Omaha Bee states that the order of General 
Sheridan prohibiting the exploration of the Black 
Hills by avaricious gold seekers does not seem to have 
quieted the general excitement. Already there are 
many secret parties far on the way to the land which 
is supposed to abound in gold. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ir Spanish reports may be credited, the Carlists are 
rapidly melting away under additional defeats. Many 
of the insurgents are said to have come into the gov- 
ernment camps with requests for amnesty, and nego- 
tiations are reported as going forward for the surren- 
der of entire battalions. Don Carlos bas returned to 
Tolosa from Puente la Reima. 

The Feejee Islands, according to advices just re- 
ceived from Melbourne, have been formally annexed 
to the British ~~: and the Governor of New South 
Wales has hoisted the English flag on Feejee soil. 

The ssian government ie considering a proposi- 
tion for the creation of a Provincial Assembly in Al- 
sace and Lorraine. 

The revolution in Buenos Ayres seems to be making 
rapid progress, Avellaneda has issued a manifesto 
calling on the people to support him in his efforts to 
crush the rebellion, but public opinion is etrongly 

inet him, and in favor of General Mitre, who is 
close at hand with 10,000 men. General Rocca tele- 
graphs from the north that he has defeated the in- 
surgenta, but was unable to follow them because he 


had no horses. 

The British ship Kingsbridge, bound from London 
for Sydney came into collision with the ship Candahar 
in the B tish Channel, and was sunk. Eleven of the 
crew of the Kingsbridge were drowned, and Captain 
Symonds, an American, with his wife and daughter, 
wae also lost. 

At the sitting of the Permanent Committee of the 
French Assembly on the 15th inst. the Duke Decazes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated that the last Span- 
ish note had caused undue excitement that was to be 
deeply regretted, but the incident was far from pos- 
sessing the poet character given to it. A foll investi- 

ation would only render the honesty and sincerity of 
rance toward Spain’more manifest. 

The family of the Count von Arnim have offered In- 
creased bail to the amount of 1,000,000 thalers to se- 
cure his release from custody, but without avail. The 
prisoner occupies two rooms in the hospital, under the 
strictest watch, and hardly any one is permitted to see 
him. The count’s eon, in a letter to the Berlin papers, 
denies that his father had any hand in the publication 
of the ultramontane pamphlet in which it was feared 
the missing letters of Bismarck would appear. 

The ex- ay Eugénie and her son have Selegre b- 
ed their thanks to the people of Ajaccio for electing 
Prince Bonaparte to the Council General over Prince 


very disorderly public meeting wae held at Bir- 
mingham, October 13, to protest against the illegal use 
of the city’s money to pay for a grand illumination on 
the occasion of the anticipated visit of the Prince of 
Wales. The speakers denonnced the Mayor, and ac- 
cused him of seeking favor with the court in order to 
obtain a knighthood. 

The Turkish town of Akhiolyi, containing 5000 in- 
habitants, has been totally destroyed by fire. 

The recent French elections for the Councils Gens 
eral resilted as follows : republicans chosen, 672 ; mon- 
archists, 604; Bonapartista, 155. 

The earthquake in Guatemala, on September 8, turns 
out to have been a great calamity. Several towne werc 
ruined, aud as mapy as two hundred lives were loet, 
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THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avrnor or “Tae Woman in Wuirte,” “ ARMADALE,” 
“Man anp Wire,” “Ture Moonstone,” ETO. 
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Part I.—Paradise Lost. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE DEFEAT OF THE MAJOR. 


Masor Firz-Davin’s visitor proved to be a 
plump, round-eyed, overdressed girl, with a flor- 
id complexion and straw-colored hair. After 
first fixing on me a broad stare of astonishment, 
she pointedly addressed her apologies for intrud- 
ing on us to the major alone. ‘The creature evi- 
dently believed me to be the last new object of 
the old gentleman’s idolatry; and she took no 
pains to disguise her jealous resentment on dis- 
covering us together. Major Fitz-David set mat- 
ters right in his own irresistible way. He kissed 
the hand of the overdressed girl as devotedly as 
he had kissed mine; he told her she was look- 
ing charmingly. ‘Then he led her, with his hap- 
py mixture of admiration and respect, back to 
the door by which she had entered—a second 
door communicating directly with the hall. 

‘* No apology is necessary, my dear,” he said. 
‘‘This lady is with me on a matter of business. 
You will find your singing-master waiting for you 
up stairs. Begin your lesson; and I will join 
you in a few minutes. Aw revoir, my charming 
pupil—aw revoir.” 

The young lady answered this polite little 
speech in a whisper—with her round eyes fixed 
distrustfully on me while she spoke. ‘The door 
closed on her. Major Fitz-David was at liberty 


to set matters right with me, in my turn. 
**T call that young person one of my happy 


discoveries,” said the old 





** since the time when he was a boy. At a cer- 
tain period of his past life a terrible misfortune 
fell upon him. ‘Ihe secret of that misfortune is 


known to his friends, and is religiously kept by | 
It is the secret that he is keeping | 


his friends. 
from You. He will never tell it to you as long 
as he lives. And he has bound me not to tell it, 
under a promise given on my word of honor. 
You wished, dear Mrs. Woodville, to be made 
acquainted with my position toward Eustace. 
There it is!” 

‘** You persist in calling me Mrs. Woodville,” 
I said. 

‘*Your husband wishes me to persist,” the 
major answered. ‘‘He assumed the name of 
Woodville, fearing to give his own name,:when 
he first called at your uncle's house. He will now 
acknowledge no other. Remonstrance is use- 
less. You must do what we do—you must give 
way to an unreasonable man. The best fellow 
in the world in other respects: in this one mat- 
ter as obstinate and self-willed as he can be. 
If you ask me my opinion, I tell you honestly 
that I think he was wrong in courting and mar- 
rying you under his false name. He trusted 
his honor and his happiness to your keeping in 
making you his wife. Why should he not trust 
the story of his troubles to you as well? His 
mother quite shares my opinion in this matter. 


You must not blame her for refusing to admit | 


you into her confidence after your marriage: it 
was then too late. Before your marriage she 
did all she could do—without betraying secrets 
which, as a good mother, she was bound to re- 
spect—to induce her son to act justly toward 
you. I commit no indiscretion when | tell you 
that she refused to sanction your marriage main- 
ly for the reason that Eustace refused to follow 
her advice, and to tell you what his position real- 
ly was. On my part I did all I could to sup- 
port Mrs, Macallan in the course that she took. 
When Eustace wrote to tell me that he had en- 


| fended my good old friend. 


gaged himself to marry a niece of my good friend | 


Doctor Starkweather, and that he had mention- 


ed me as his reference, I wrote back to warn him | 





gentleman, complacent- 
ly. ‘She possesses, I 
don’t hesitate to say, the 
finest soprano voice in 
Europe. Would you be- 
lieve it, I met with her at 
a railway station. She 
was behind the counter 
in a refreshment-room, 
poor innocent, rinsing 
wine-glasses, and sing- 
ing over her work. Good 
heavens, such singing! 
Her upper notes electri- 
fied me. I said to my- 
self, ‘Here is a born 
prima donna—TI will 
bring her out!’ She is 
the third I have brought 
out in my time. I shall 
take her to Italy when 
her education is suffi- 
ciently advanced, and 
perfect her at Milan. 
In that unsophisticated 
girl, my dear lady, you 
see one of the future 
Queens of Song. Listen! 
She is beginning her 
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scales. What a voice! 
Brava! Brava! Bra- 
vissima !”’ 

The high soprano 
notes of the future 
Queen of Song rang 


through the house as he 
spoke. Of the loudness 
of the young lady’s voice 
there could be no sort of 
doubt. The sweetness 
and the purity of it ad- 
mitted, in my opinion, 
of considerable dispute. 
Having said the polite 
words which the occa- 
sion rendered necessary, 
I ventured to recall Ma- 
jor Fitz-David to the 
subject in discussion be- 
tween us when his visitor 
had entered the room. 
The major was very un- 
willing to return to the 
perilous topic on which 
we had just touched 
When the interruption 
securred. He beat time 
with his forefinger to the 
singing up stairs; he 
asked me about my 
voice, and whether I 
sang; he remarked that 
life would be intolerable 
to him without Love and 
Art. Aman in my place 
would have lost all pa- 
ence, and would have 
given up the struggle in 
disgust. Being a wom- 
an, and having my end 
in view, my resolution 
was invincible. I fairly 
Wore out the major’s re- 
sistance, and compelled 
him to surrender at dis- 
cretion, It is only jus- 
tice to add that, when he 
did make up his mind to 
Speak to me again of Eus- 
tace, he spoke frankly, 
ind spoke to the point. 
“IT have known your 
husband,” he began, 








that I would have nothing to do with the affair 
unless he revealed the whole truth about him- 
self to his future wife. He refused to listen to 
me, as he had refused to listen to his mother ; 
and he held me at the same time to my promise 
to keep his secret. When Starkweather wrote 
to me, I had no choice but to involve myself in 
a deception of which I thoroughly disapproved, 
or to answer in a tone so guarded and so brief 
as to stop the correspondence at the outset. I 
chose the last alternative ; and I fear I have of- 
You now see the 
painful position in which I am placed. To add 
to the difficulties of that situation, Eustace came 
here this very day to warn me to be on my guard, 
in case of your addressing to me the very request 
which you have just made! He told me that 
you had met with his mother, by an unlucky ac- 
cident, and that you had discovered the family 
name. He declared that he had traveled to 
London for the express purpose of speaking to 
me personally on this serious subject. ‘I know 
your weakness,’ he said, ‘ where women are con- 
cerned. Valeria is aware that you are my old 
friend. She will certainly write to you; she 
may even be bold enough to make her way into 
your house. Renew your promise to keep the 
great calamity of my life a secret, on your hon- 
or and on your oath.’ ‘Those were his words, as 
nearly as I can remember them. I tried to treat 
the thing lightly ; I ridiculed the absurdly theat- 
rical notion of ‘renewing my promise,’ and all 
the rest of it. Quite useless! He refused to 
leave me ; he reminded me of his unmerited suf- 
ferings, poor fellow, in the past time. It ended 
in his bursting into tears. You love him, and so 
do I. Can you wonder that I let him have his 
way? ‘The result is that I am doubly bound to 
tell you nothing, by the most sacred promise that 
aman can give. My dear lady, I cordially side 
with you in this matter; I Iong to relieve your 
anxieties. But what can I do?” 

He stopped, and waited—gravely waited—to 
hear my reply 

I had listened from beginning to end without 
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interrupting him. The extraordinary change in 
his manner, and in his way of expressing him- 
self, while he was speaking of Eustace, alarmed 
me as nothing had alarmed me yet. How ter- 
rible (1 thought to myself) must this untold story 
be, if the mere act of referring to it makes light- 
hearted Major Fitz-David speak seriously and 
sadly, never smiling, never paying me a compli- 
ment, never even noticing the singing up stairs! 
My heart sank in me as I drew that startling 
conclusion. For the first time since I had en- 
tered the house I was at the end of my re- 
sources ; I knew neither what to say nor what to 
do next. 

And yet I kept my seat. Never had the reso- 
lution to discover what my husband was hiding 
from me been more firmly rooted in my mind 
than it was at that moment! I can not account 
for the extraordinary inconsistency in my char- 
acter which this confession implies, I can only 
describe the facts as they really were. 

The singing went on up stairs. Major Fitz- 
David still waited impenetrably to hear what I 
had to say—to know what I resolved on doing 
next. 

Before I had decided what to say or what to do, 
another domestic incident happened. In plain 
words, another knocking announced a new vis- 
itor at the house door, On this occasion there 
was no rustling of a woman’s dress in the hall. 
On this occasion only the old servant entered 
the room, carrying a magnificent nosegay in his 
hand. ‘* With Lady Clarinda’s kind regards. 
To remind: Major Fitz-David of his appoint- 
ment.” Another lady! This time a lady with 
a title. A great lady who sent her flowers and 
her messages without condescending to conceal- 
ment. ‘The major—first apologizing to me— 
wrote a few lines of acknowledgment, and sent 
them out to the messenger. When the door was 
closed again he carefully selected one of the 
choicest flowers in the nosegay. ‘* May I ask,” 
he said, presenting the flower to me with his 

| best grace, ‘‘ whether you now understand the 
| delicate position in which I am placed between 
your husband and your- 
self?” 
The little interruption 
caused by the appear- 
ance of the nosegay had 
given a new impulse to 
my thoughts, and had 
thus helped, in some de 
gree, to’ restore me to 
myself. I was able at 
last to satisfy Major 
Fitz-David that his con- 
siderate and courteous 
explanation had not 
been thrown away upon 
me. 

**T thank you, most 
sincerely, najor,” I said. 
**You have convinced 
me that I must not ask 
you to forget, on my ac- 
count, the promise which 
you have given to my 
husband. It is a sacred 
promise, which I too am 
bound to respect — I 
quite understand that.”’ 

The major drew a 
long breath of relief, 
and patted me on the 
shoulder in high ap- 
proval of what I had 
said to him. 

** Admirably express- 
ed!” he rejoined, recov- 
ering his light-hearted 
looks and his lover-like 
ways all in a moment. 
‘“*My dear lady, you 
have the gift of sympa- 
thy; you see exactly how 
Iam situated. Do you 
know, you remind me 
of my charming Lady 
Clarinda, She has the 
gift of sympathy, and 
sees exactly how I am 
situated. I should so 
enjoy introducing you to 
each other,” said the ma- 
jor, plunging his long 
nose ecstatically into 
Lady Clarinda’s flow- 
ers. 

I had my end still to 
gain; and, being (as you 
will have discovered by 
this time) the most ob. 
stinate of living women, 
I still kept that end in 
view. 

‘**T shall be delighted 
to meet Lady Clarinda," 
Ireplied. ‘*In the mean 
time—” 

**T will get up a little 
dinner,” proceeded the 
major, with a burst of 
enthusiasm. ‘* You and 
I and Lady Clarinda. 
Our young prima donna 
shall come in the even- 
ing, and sing to us. 
Suppose we draw out 
the menu? My sweet 
friend, what is your fa- 
vorite autumn soup ?” 

**In the mean time,” 
I persisted, ‘‘ to return 

to what we were speak- 
ing of just now—” 

‘The major’s smile van- 
ished; the major’s hand 
dropped the pen,: des- 
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tined to immortulise the name of my favorite au- 
tumn soup. 

** Must we returh to that?” he asked, piteously. 

“Only for a moment,” I said. 

‘¢You remind me,” pursued Major Fitz-Da- 
vid, shaking his head sadly, ‘* of another charm- 
ing friend of mine—a French friend—Madame 
Mirliflore. You are a person of prodigious te- 
nacity of purpose. Madame Mirliflore is a per- 
son of prodigious tenacity of purpose, She hap- 
pens to be in London, Shall we have her at our 
little dinner ?” ‘The major brightened at the idea, 
and took up the pen again. ‘* Do tell me,” he 
said, ** what is your favorite autumn soup ?” 

‘*Pardon me,” 1 began, ‘‘we were speaking 
just now—” ° 
" *Qb, dear me!” cried Major Fitz-David. 
‘Ts this the other subject ?” 

** Yes—this is the other subject.” 

The major put down his pen for the second 
time, and regretfully dismissed from’ his mind 
Madame Mirliflore and the autumn soup. 

‘“Yes ?” he said, with a patient bow and a 
submissive smile, ‘* You were going to say—” 

‘I was going to say,” I rejoined, ** that your 
promise only pledges you not to tell the secret 
which my husband is keeping from me. You 
have given no promise not to answer me if I 
venture to ask you one or two questions.” 

Major Fitz-David held up his hand warning- 
ly, and cast a sly look at me out of his bright 
little gray eyes. 


“Stop!” he said. ‘*My sweet friend, stop 


: there! I know where your questions will lead 


me, and what the result will be if I once begin 
to answer them. When your husband was here 
to-day he took octasion to remind me that I 
was as weak as water in the hands of a pretty 
woman. He is quite right. I am as weak as 
water; I can refuse nothing to a pretty woman, 
Dear and admirable lady, don’t abuse your in- 
fluence! don’t make an old soldier false to his 
word of honor!” 

I tried to say something here in defense of my 
motives. ‘The major clasped his hands entreat- 
ingly, and looked at me with a pleading simplic- 
ity wonderful to see. 

“** Why press it?” he asked. ‘TI offer no re- 
sistance. I am a lumb—why sacrifice me? I 
acknowledge your power; [ throw myself on your 
mercy. All the misfurtunes of my youth and 
my manhood have come to me through women. 
Tam not a bit better in my age—I am just as 
fond of the women and just as ready to be mis- 
led by them as ever, with one foot in the grave. 
Shocking, isn't it? But how true! Look at 
this mark!” He lifted a curl of his beautiful 
brown wig, and showed me a terrible scar at the 
side of his head. ‘That wound (supposed to 
be mortal at the time) was made by a pistol bul- 
let,” he proceeded. ‘* Not received in the serv- 
ice of iny country—oh dear, no! Received in 
the service of a much injared lady, at the hands 
of her scoundrei of a husband, in a duel abroad. 
Well, she was worth it.” Hc kissed his hand 
iffectionately to the memory of the dead or ab- 
sent lady, and pointed to a wat+r-color drawing 
of a pretty country-house hanging on the oppo- 
site wall. ‘*'That fine estate,” he proceeded, 
‘‘once belonged to me. It was sold years and 
years since. And who had the money? The 
women—God bless them all!—the women. I 
don’t. regret it. If I had another estate, I have 
no doubt it would go the same way. Your ador- 
able sex has made its pretty playthings of my 
life, my time, and my money—and welcome! 
The one thing I have kept to myself is my hon- 
or. And now that is in danger. Yes, if you 
put your‘clever little questions, with those lovely 
eves and with that gentle voice, I know what 
will happen. You will deprive me of the last 
and best of all my possessions. Have I deserved 
to be treated in that way, and by you, my charm- 
ing friend ?—by you, of all people in the world? 
Oh, fie! fie!” 

He pansed and looked at me as before—the 
picture of artless entreaty, with his head a little 
on one side. I made another attempt to speak 
of the matter in dispute between us, from my 
own point of view. Major Fitz-David instantly 
threw himself prostrate on my merey more in- 
norently than ever. 

** Ask of me any thing else in the wide world,” 
he said; **but don’t ask me to be false to my 
friend. Spare me that—and there is nothing [ 
will not do to satisfy vou. I mean what I say, 
mind!” he went on, bending closer to me, and 
speaking more seriously than he had spoken yet. 
‘*T think you are very hardly used. It is mon- 
strous to expect that a woman, placed in your sit- 
uation, will consent to be left for the rest of her 
life in the dark. No! no! if I saw you, at this 
moment, on the point of finding out for your- 
self what Eustace persists in hiding from you, I 
should remember that my promise, like all other 
promises, has its limits and reserves. I should 
consider myself bound in honor not to help you— 
but I would not lift a.finger to prevent you from 
discovering the truth for yourself.” 

At last he was speaking in good earnest: he 
laid a strong emphasis on his closing words. I 
laid a stronger emphasis on them still, by sud- 
denly leaving my chair, ‘The impulse to spring 
to my feet was irresistible. Major Fitz-David 
had started a new idea in my mind. 

‘Now we understand each other!” I said. 
‘“*T will accept your own terms, major. I will 
ask nothing of you but what you have just offer- 
ed to me of your own accord.” 

** What have I offered ?” he inquired, looking 
a little alarmed. 

‘* Nothing that yon need repent of,” I answer- 
ed; ‘‘nothing which is not easy for you to grant. 
May Task a boll question? Suppose this house 
was mine instead of yours ?” 

** Consider it yours,” cried the gallant old gen- 
tleman. ‘* From the garrets to the kitchen, con- 
sider it yours!” 
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‘* A thousand thanks, major; T will consider 





it mine for the moment. You know—every body 
knows—that one of a woman's many weaknesses 
is curiosity. Suppose my curiosity led me to ex- 
amine every thing in my new house ?” 

** Yes?” 

**Suppose I went from room to room, and 
searched every thing, and peeped in every where ? 
Do you think there would be any chance—” 

The quick-witted major anticipated the nature 
of my question. He followed my example; he 
too started to his feet, with a new idea in his 
mind. 

** Would there be any chance,” I went on, “ of 
my finding my own way to my husband’s secret 
in this house? One word of reply, Major Fitz- 
David! Only one word—Yes or No?” 

** Don’t excite yourself!” cried the major. 

‘*Yes or No?” I repeated, more vehemently 
than ever. 

‘* Yes,” said the major, after a moment's con- 
sideration. 

It was the reply I had asked for; but it was 
not explicit enough, now I had got it, to satis- 
fy me. I felt the necessity of leading him (if 
possible) into details. 

‘* Does ‘Yes’ mean that there is some sort of 
clew to the mystery?” I asked. ‘‘ Something, 
for instance, which my eyes might see and my 
hands might touch if I could only find it?” 

He considered again. I saw that I had suc- 
ceeded in interesting him in some way unknown 
to myself; and I waited patiently until he was 
prepared to answer me. 

‘** The thing you mention,” he said, ‘‘ the clew 
(as you call it), might be seen and might be 
touched—supposing you could find it.” 

‘In this house ?” I asked. 

The major advanced a step nearer to me, and 
answered, 

‘*In this room.” 

My head began to swim; my heart throbbed 
violently. I tried to speak: it was in vain; the 
effort almost choked me. In the silence I could 
hear the music-lesson still going on in the room 
above. ‘The future prima donna had done prac- 
ticing her scales, and was trying her voice now 
in selections from Italian operas. At the mo- 
ment when I first heard her she was singing the 
lovely air from the Somnambula, ‘‘ Come per me 
sereno.” I never hear that delicious melody, to 
this day, without being instantly transported in 
imagination to the fatal back-room in Vivian 
Place. 

The major—strongly affected himself by this 
time—was the first to break the silence. 

‘*Sit down again,” he said; ‘‘and pray take 
the easy-chair. You are very much agitated ; 
you want rest.” 

He was right. I could stand no longer; I 
dropped into the chair. Major Fitz-David rang 
the bell, and spoke a few words to the servant at 
the door. 

**T have been here a long time," I said, faint- 
ly. ‘Tell me if I am in the way.” 

‘In the way ?” he repeated, with his irresist- 
ible smile. ‘‘ You forget that you are in your 
own house !” 

‘The servant returned to us, bringing with him 
a tiny bottle of Champagne, and a plateful of 
delicate little sugared biscuits. 

“T have had this wine bottled expressly for 
the ladies,” said the major. ‘‘'The biscuits 
came to me direct from Paris. As a favor to 
me you must take some refreshment. And 
then—"” He stopped, and looked at me very 
attentively. ‘* And then,” he resumed, ‘shall [ 
go to my young prima donna up stairs, and leave 
you here alone ?” 

It was impossible to hint more delicately at 
the one request which I now had it in my mind 
to make to him. I took his hand and pressed 
it gratefully. 

‘*The tranquillity of my whole life to come 
is at stake,” I said. ‘* When I am left here by 
myself, does your generous sympathy permit me 
to examine every thing in the room ?” 

He signed to me to drink the Champagne 
and to eat a biscuit before he gave his answer. 

** This is serious,” he said. ‘I wish you to 
be in perfect possession of yourself. Restore 
your strength—and then I will speak to you.” 

I did as he bade me. In a minute from the 
time when I drank it the delicious sparkling 
wine had begun to revive me. 

‘*Ts it your express wish,” he resumed, “ that 
T should leave you here by yourself to search the 
room ?” 

‘It is my express wish,” I answered. 

**T take a heavy responsibility on myself in 
granting your request. But I grant it for all 
that, because I sincerely believe—as you believe 
—that the tranquillity of your life to come de- 
pends on your discovering the truth.” Saying 
those words, he took two keys from his pocket. 
**You will naturally feel a suspicion,” he went 
on, “‘ of any locked doors that you may find here. 
‘The only locked places in the room are the doors 
of the cupboards under the long book-case, and 
the door of the Italian cabinet in that corner. 
The small key opens the book-case cupboards ; 
the long key opens the cabinet door.” 

With that explanation, he laid the keys before 
me on the table. 

‘**'Thus far,” he said, ‘‘ I have rigidly respect- 
ed the promise which I made to your husband. 
I shall continue to be faithful to my promise, 
whatever may be the result of your examination 
of the room. I am bound in honor not to assist 
you by word or deed. I am not even at liberty 
to offer you the slightest hint. Is that under- 
stood ?” 

** Certainly!” 

“Very good. I have now a last word of 
warning to give you—and then I have done. If 
you do by any chance sueceed in laying your hand 
on the clew, remember this—the discovery which 
Sollows will be a terrible one. If you have an 
doubt about — capacity to sustain a heck 
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which will strike you to the soul, for God’s sake 





give up the idea of finding out your nusband’s 
secret at once and forever!” 

“I thank you for your warning, major. I 
must face the consequences of making the dis- 
covery, whatever they may be.” 

‘* You are positively resolved ?” 

** Positively.” 

“Very well. Take any time vou please. The 
house, and every person in it, are at your disposal. 
Ring the bell once if you want the man-servaut. 
Ring twice if you wish the house-maid to wait 
on you. From time to time I shall just look in 
myself to see how you are going on. I am re- 
sponsible for your comfort and security, you 
know, while you honor me by remaining under 
my roof.” 

He lifted my hand to his lips, and fixed a last 
attentive look on me. 

**T hope I am not running too great a risk,” 
he said—more to himself than to me. ‘* The 
women have led me into many a rash action in 
my time. Have you led me, I wonder, into the 
rashest action of all?” 

With those ominous last words he bowed grave- 
ly, and left me alone in the room. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE SEARCH. 


Tue fire burning in the grate was not a very 
~arge one; and the outer air (as I had noticed 
on my way to the house) had something of a 
wintry sharpness in it that day. 

Still, my first feeling, when Major Fitz-David 
left me, was a feeling of heat and oppression, 
with its natural result, a difficulty in breathing 
freely. ‘The nervous agitation of the time was, 
I suppose, answerable for these sensations. I 
took off my bonnet and mantle and gloves, and 
opened the window for a little while. Nothing 
was to be seen outside but a paved court-yard, 
with a sky-light in the middle, closed at the far- 
ther end by the wall of the major’s stables. A 
few minutes at the window cooled and refreshed 
me. I shut it down again, and took my first 
step on the way to discovery. In other words, 
I began my first examination of the four walls 
round me, and of all that they inclosed. 

I was amazed at my own calmness, My in- 
terview with Major Fitz-David had, perhaps, ex- 
hausted my capacity for feeling any strong emo- 
tion, for the time at least. It was a relief to me 
to be alone; it was a relief to me to begin the 
search, Those were my only sensations so far. 

The shape of the room was oblong. Of the 
two shorter walls, one contained the door in 
grooves which I have already mentioned as com- 
municating with the front-room ; the other was 
almost entirely occupied by the broad window 
which looked out on the court-yard. 

Taking the doorway wall first, what was there, 
in the shape of furniture, on either side of it? 
There was a card-table on either side. Above 
each card-table stood a magnificent china bowl, 
placed on a gilt and carved bracket fixed to the 


- wall. 


I opened the card-tables. The drawers he- 
neath contained nothing but cards, and the usual 
counters and markers. With the exception of 
one pack, the cards in both tables were still 
wrapped in their paper covers exactly as they 
had come from the shop. I examined the loose 
pack, card by card. No writing, no mark of 
any kind, was visible on any one of them. As- 
sisted by a library ladder which stood against 
the book-case, I looked next into the two china 
bowls. Both were perfectly empty. Was there 
any thing more to examine on that side of the 
room? In the two corners there were two little 
chairs of inlaid wood, with red silk cushions. I 
turned them up and looked under the cushions, 
and still I made no discoveries. When I had 
put the chairs back in their places my search on 
one side of the room was complete. So far, I 
had found nothing. 

I crossed to the opposite wall, the wall which 
contained the window. 

The window (occupying, as I have said, almost 
the entire length and height of the wall) was 
dividgd into three compartments, and was adorn- 
ed at either extremity by handsome curtains of 
dark red velvet. The ample heavy folds of the 
velvet left just room at the two corners of the 
wall for two little upright cabinets in buhl, con- 
taining rows of drawers, and supporting two fine 
bronze reproductions (reduced in size) of the Ve- 
nus Milo and the Venus Callipyge. I had Ma- 
jor Fitz-David’s permission to do just what I 
pleased. I opened the six drawers in each cabin- 
et, and examined their contents without hesita- 
tion. 

Beginning with the cabinet in the right-hand 
corner, my investigations were soon completed. 
All the six drawers were alike oceupied by a 
collection of fossils, which (judging by the curi- 
ous paper inscriptions fixed on some of them) 
were associated with a past period of the major’s 
life when he had speculated, not very successfully, 
in mines. After satisfying myself that the draw- 
ers contained nothing but the fossils and their 
inscriptions, I turned to the cabinet in the left- 
hand corner next. 

Here a variety of objects was revealed to view, 
and the examination accordingly occupied a 
inuch longer time. 

_ The top drawer contained a complete collec- 
tion of carpenter's tools in miniature, relics 
probably of the far-distant time when the major 
was a boy, and when parents or friends had 
made him a present of a set of toy tools. ‘The 
second drawer was filled with toys of another 
sort—presents made to Major Fitz-~David by his 
fair friends. Embroidered braces, smart smok- 
ing-caps, quaint pincushions, gorgeous slippers, 
glittering purses, all bore witness to the popular- 
ity of the friend of the women. ‘The contents 
of the third drawer were of a less interesting 
sort : the entire space was filled with old account- 





books, ranging over a period of many years. 
After looking into each book, and opening and 
shaking it uselessly,in search of any loose papers 
which might be hidden between the leaves, I 
came to the fourth drawer, and found more rel- 
ics of past pecuniary transactions in the shape 
of receipted bills, neatly tied together, and each 
inscribed at the back. Among the bills I found 
nearly a dozen loose papers, all equally unim- 
portant. ‘The fifth drawer was in sad confusion. 
I took out first a loose bundle of ornamental 
cards, each containing the list of dishes at past 
banquets given or attended by the major in Lon- 
don and Paris; next, a box full of delicately 
tinted quill pens (evidently a lady’s gift); next, 
a quantity of old invitation cards; next, some 
dog’s-eared French plays and books of the opera ; 
next, a pocket-corkscrew, a bundle of cigarettes, 
and a bunch of rusty keys; lastly, a passport, a 
set of luggage labels, a broken silver snuff-box, 
two cigar-cases, and a torn map of Rome. 
** Nothing any where to interest me,” I thought, 
as I closed the fifth, and opened the sixth and 
last drawer. 

‘The sixth drawer was at once a surprise and a 
disappointment. It literally contained nothing 
but the fragments of a broken vase. 

I was sitting, at the time, opposite to the cab- 
inet, in a low chair. In the momentary irrita- 
tion caused by my discovery of the emptiness of 
the last drawer, { had just lifted my foot to push 
it back into its place, when the door commuui- 
cating with the hall opened, and Major Fitz- 
David stood before me. 

His eyes, after first meeting mine, traveled 
downward to my foot. The instant he noticed 
the open drawer I saw a change in his face. It 
was only for a moment ; but in that moment he 
looked at me with a sudden suspicion and sur- 
prise—looked as if he had caught me with my 
hand on the clew. 

[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





PERSONAL. 


Ir is pleasant to know that Colonel Frrzcrr- 
ALD and his five handsome and good sons are 
doing a large and profitable business with their 
All-day and Every-day City Item, of which from 
seven to ten editions are printed daily. Phila- 
delphia has no more interesting or enterprising 

ournal, and no more capable and agrecable 
ournalists than the FitzGERALDs. 

—Dr. A. M. Ruppaner, of this city, late Unit- 
ed States Commissioner to Vienna, has reccived 
the compliment of election as correspondin 
member of the Imperial Royal Society of Plysi- 
cians in Vienna. The conferment of this digni- 
ty implies a recognition of distinguished liter- 
ary services rendered to science. The letter ac- 
companying the diploma is signed by President 
Rogitansky, Count von Schroff, and Professor 
Koos, and it is couched in the following terms: 

“* We have the honor to send you, in the name of the 
Imperial Royal Society of Physicians of Vienna, in- 
closed the diploma of corresponding member, to which 
you have been elected at the annual meeting of the so- 
— held in Vienna March 27, 1874. While the soci- 
ety hereby gives you this expression of its special es- 
teem, it hopes at the same time that you may be pleased 
to contribute in the fature to its scientific objects and 
progress as in time past.” 

—On the 2ist of September last took place in 
the Tabernacle, London, the baptism of Mr. 
SPURGEON’s twin boys. The ceremony of im- 
mersion was performed by Mr. SPURGEON him- 
self in the presence of a large congregation, and 
he addressed the youths on the profession of 
faith they had made. They are both preparing 
for the ministry. 

—Mr. James Reppats paid Mr. Beecner one 
thousand dollars for the lecture delivered in 
Boston Music-Hall on the evening of October 
13—the largest price ever paid for a lecture iu 
Boston. 

—The clever New York correspondent of the 
Rochester Democrat says it is reported that Mr. 
A. T. Stewart intends to erect, by-and-by, on 
the ground now occupied by Barnum's Hippo- 
drome, a grand retail store, to secure the great 
trade that now comes down Fourth Avenue trom 
the hundred trains that daily enter the Grand 
Central Dépot. 

—Earl Durrertn, Governor-General of Cana- 
da, and Lady DurFrEeRIN have been spending a 
few days in New York, enjoying themselves in 
a quiet way, and quite free from aldermanic hos- 
pitality, and that sort of thing. The Seeretary 
of the Treasury gave orders to all collectors and 
officers of the revenue on the frontier that all 
the trunks and things of the Governor and suit 
should be passed without opening. It was not 
supposed at the Treasury that there would be 
any extensive or concerted plan of smugzling. 

—The Earl and Countess of Cavan have ar- 
rived in Kingston, Canada, where they willspend 
a few days, and where the earl will preach. 

—The Grand Duke ALexis, of Russia, has pre- 
sented to the Mechanics’ Association of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, a valuable collection of books, in 
memory of his visit to that city. 

—Some expert Italian brigands recently caught 
and bagged a prelate of high degree, Monsigaor 
TEspoLt, and held him in very close but polite 
custody until his friends paid the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, which the brigands considered 
a proper figure for a first-class prelate. There 
are fears that the brigands of sunny Italy may 
come over aud look iu at our General Episcopal 
Convention. 

—It is stated to be strictly true that the Rev. 
W. J. Tucker, of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
has declined a $10,000 per annum call to a Con- 
gregational church in this city. His present 
sulary is $2500. 

—Mr. Forster and Sir FowEit. Buxton were 
actively entertained during their week’s stay in 
New York, and are now secing the West. On 
the evening of October 10 they were taken to 
Tammany Hall by Mr. Hewitt to see how candi- 
dates for office are put on the American course, 
The spectacle was refreshing, if not edifying. 
On Sunday they went tu Brooklyn to hear Mr. 
BEECHER —_ and next day were off for Ni- 
agara and beyond. 

—Mr. MaGILper speaks it so as to be under- 
stood. He is a candidate for Congress in Colo- 
rado. Ina card to his constituents he says: “I 
promise to have a switch put in at the county 
seat in fifteen minutes after my elcction ; I pledge 
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myself to produce rain whenever needed, there- 
by avoiding the necessity of irrigation; I will 
banish the grasshoppers from our land, and ren- 
der the El Dorado of the West a Garden of Eden; 
I will work for nothing and board myself.” 

—Mr. GoLpWIn SMITH has introduced at Cor- 
nell University one of the pleasant customs that 
prevail at Oxford, that of annually inviting the 
members of the Senior Class to dine with him at 
the close of his lecture course. 

—M. FouGerays, a dandy and journalist, and 
clever in both, is remarkable in Paris for an ap- 

rent indifference to every thing. He was 

lackballed at a club, and on inquiring why, 
was told that many gentlemen had opposed him 
because they thought him too cold. ‘‘ Ah!” he 
said; ‘that would be reasonable if I had come 
before them as a dish of soup.” 

—President Waite, of Cornell University, is 
decidedly in favor of industrial exhibitions, and 
belicves that they are among the leading ele- 
ments of modern modes of thought. He says: 
“The greatest modern warfare is rapidly becom- 
ing an industrial warfare. Every great nation 
is recognizing this. But the most striking thing 
about it is a change in its methods. The old 
system of waging war by tariffs and bounties is 
yiclding to the system of developing national 
taste and skill by technical education. That is 
the meaning of the great expositions of industry 
for the last twenty-five years.” 

—Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, before leav- 
ing his native town of Cummington, Massachu- 
setts, where he has been during the summer, left 
substantial tokens of his generosity with the 
poor of the church. 

—There died a few weeks since in England a 
clergyman who for many years enjoyed one of 
the softest things ever known to the pension 
list. His name was THomas THURLOW, nephew 
of Lord THURLOW, and son of the Bishop of 
Durham of that day. The matter is of public 
interest only because with him dies a pension 
of about 360,000 a year, which be, as the last of 
three lives, enjoyed through the abolition of cer- 
tain offices heid in olden times by relatives of 
Lord Chancellor THuRLow. He was eighty- 
seven years of age. 

—Of Governor Drx, the Auburn Advertiser 
says: ‘‘ When the Governor began his address in 
reply to Mayor Ross’s welcome at the dépdt 
to-day in his full, clear, round voice, which could 
be heard distinctly in every quarter of the spa- 
cious dépét, we overheard a gentleman remark 
to a friend, ‘Why, I'd made up my mind that 
the Governor was a man of sixty years of age or 
more, but I guess he isn’t more than fifty.’ ”’ 

—The correspondent of the Russian Gazette de 
V Académie writes that an Englishman of the 
name of HopHaM was organizing a colossal un- 
dertaking, which was to cost 5,000,000 rubles, 
and was nothing less than the diversion of the 
waters of the Arpa-chai into channels to be cut 
throughout the length and breadth of the vast 
desert of Sardar Abad to fertilize it. The work 
is begun, and Mr. Hosnam is now endeavoring 
to induce 100,000 Irish and German emigrants 
to settle on the reclaimed lands. 

—Mr. WALKER, Mayor of Liverpool, has done 
the correct thing for that city, viz., agreed to 
erect at an expense of $100,000 an art gallery. 
The corner-stone was laid a few days since b 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and in the evening fol- 
lowed the usual banquet. No Englishman does 
any thing of the $100,000 sort without a dinner. 

—KuUNEBERG, a Swedish poet, who has for some 
years been ill at Helsingfors, in Finland, has 
been studying the habits of birds, especially in 
regard to the causes of migration. c believes 
that the longing of birds for light is the sole 
impulse which canses them to vibrate between 
northern and southern lands. They seek the 
richest light. 

—The foreign ministers have all returned to 
Washington from their summer vacation, with 
the exception of the dean of the corps, Sir Ep- 
WARD THORNTON, who is now due from England. 

—The late GARDNER BREWER left an estate 
valued at about five millions of dollars, said to 
be the largest amount ever left by a Boston man. 

—The salary of $40,000 per annum paid to 
President Jewett, of the Erie Railway, is the 
largest paid to any railroad official in the United 
States, and, it is believed, larger than any paid 
to any railway officer in the world. 

—Mr. Wituiam A. Biancuarp, of Philadel- 
phia, who died a few days since, was a veteran 
among publishers, and respected by those who 
knew him. He was in the house of Carey, LEa, 
& BLancuarp from the time of MatTHEW Ca- 
REY, and was the responsible head of the house 
from 1833 to 1865, when he was succeeded by bis 
junior partner, Henry C.Lea. Mr. BLANCHARD 
was in intimate business and personal relations 
with a generation of authors now passed away— 
Cooper, Irvine, PacLpInG, KENNEDY, on this 
side of the ocean; Scort, Dickens, and many 
less illustrious men on the other, whose works 
were for a long series of years introduced to 
ogi readers through the agency of his 

ouse, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Henry Howorrta contributed-some time a 
to Nature an interesting letter in reference to the 
distribution of voleanoes on the earth. He ad- 
duces abundant evidence, namely, the testimony 
of many Russian and other travelers, to show 
that HUMBOLDT was quite in error in supposing 
that a region of volcanoes and volcanic action 
existed in the interior of Asia. Fires, indeed, 
are found there, produced by the ignition of 
seams of coal and of streams of carbureted hy- 
drogen gas, but of voleanoes proper there is not 
a trace, either in the interior of China or in 
the region of the Himalaya Mountains. With 
the establishment of this fact disappears the 
only exception known to the rule that volca- 
noes, instead of being found chiefly on areas of 
elevation, are invariably found in areas of de- 
pression, or close to the boundary lines which 
separate them from the areas of elevation. This 
general rule seems to be first distinctly estab- 
lished by Howortn’s inquiry, the result of 
which is that all the large land surfaces of the 
earth—the large continental and insular surfaces 
—are more or less in process of gradual or rapid 
elevation. There are a few small areas of de- 
pression on the outskirts and borders of the 
great land masses, but these are very local and 
unimportant, and with this slight exception the 
continents of America, Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
Australia are all more or less rising. ‘This ne- 
cessitates a corresponding sinking of the sur- 
faces covered with water. Evidences of this 











latter fact are not easy to find, although they 
exist. Having shown this generalization, the 
fact becomes still more striking that we shall 
search in vain among the large areas of upheav- 
al, except along their boundaries and fringes, for 
any active volcanoes. 





It is understood that efforts are being made to 
revive the project of a British arctic expedition 
for the coming season, and strong hopes are en- 
tertained by those interested that it may be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 





Among recent deaths is that of Dr. CHarLes 
T. BEKe, at the age of seventy-four. Dr. Beke 
was well known as a traveler, for which he had 
excellent qualifications in the way of careful 
study. His earliest publications of any magni- 
tude consisted of Researches in Primeval History, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1834. (“ 
1848, starting from Zanzibar, he attempted, like 
so many other travelers, the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile; and as an explorer he is best 
known for his researches in Eastern Africa, 
which have added much to our knowledge of the 
geography and condition of that continent. His 
latest undertaking, which took place in 1873, was 
a visit to Arabia, for the purpose of determining 
the position of the true Mount Sinai, which he 
contended had been erroneously identified. 





An important paper upon the geographical 
distribution of Asiatic birds has lately been pub- 
lished by Mr. H. J. E:wes, in the Proceedings 
of the London Zoological Society. This is the 
first attempt that has been made to determine 
accurately the number and boundaries of the zo- 
ological provinces of that continent, although 
Dr. ScLaTeR and other eminent writers have 
sketched out the subject before in a general 


way. 

His primary division is into a Palw-arctic re- 
gion and an Indo-Malay region, of which the 
former embraces by far the greater portion of 
the continent, including, indeed, every thing con- 
tinental excepting the southern portion, south 
of China and the Himalaya Mountains. 

The Palew-arctic region is divided into the 8i- 
berian or Boreal sub-region, including Siberia 
and the Amoor lands; the Mongolian sub-region, 
embracing Thibet, Tartary, Turkestan, and the 
Caspian Sea, etc.; the Mediterraneo-Persic re- 
gion, which extends through Europe and in- 
cludes the northern coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea even to the Atlantic Ocean as far north as 
45°, the Black Sea, the shores of the Red Sea, 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, etc. 

The Indo-Malay region is divided into the 
Himalo-Chinese sub-region, which includes the 
greater portion of Southern China, Burmab, 
Siam, and the mountainous portions of Hin- 
dostan, Ceylon, Malaya, and Sumatra. 

The Malayan region includes the lowlands of 
Malaya, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

It is a remarkable fact, as compared with 
North America, that the zoological provinces 
of Asia are bounded by parallels of latitude, and 
extend continuously from east to west, instead 
of being bounded by degrees of longitude. This 
is probably mainly owing to the general direc- 
tion of oe mountain regions, especially 
that of the Himalayas, from east to west instead 
of north and south. 


During his lifetime Dr. Torrey, the eminent 
mineralogist and botanist, lately deceased, and 
for many years United States Assayer in New 
York, took special pains to collect a cabinet of 
American ores and minerals, which embraced a 
large number of very valuable specimens, and 
was given by him to his son, H. Gray Torrey, 
who succeeded him in his office. 

Mr. TorkEY has lately presented this collec- 
tion to the government, which has authorized 
the erection of suitable cases in the Assay Of- 
fice, and bearing the name of the Torrey Memo- 
rial Cabinet. He proposes to extend the collec- 
tion as far as possible in the same direction, and 
invites contributions from those who have any 
specimens of the kind to spare either as an ab- 
solute donation, or as an exchange for such du- 
plicates as he may have it in his power to furnish. 

The collection being thus a public one, and 
placed where it will be of very great service in 
determining the character of ores brought in for 
examination, it is to be hoped that the invitation 
of Mr. Torrey will meet a hearty response, and 
the collection be greatly enlarged. 


Professor CHar.es F. Hartt, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, sailed from New York on the 5th of 
September for Brazil, via Europe, this making 
the third or fourth trip to that country for the 
purpose of prosecuting inquiries into its natu- 
Fal history and ethnology. The present object 
is said to be an examination of the gold and dia- 
mond region to the north of Rio Janeiro, and 
also the southern glacial drift. He will also, as 
heretofore, probably make use of any opportu- 
nity in prosecuting researches into the arche- 
ology and ethnology of the great empire. 





Professor Grong Litre has been appoint- 
ed State Geologist of Georgia under the recent 
law authorizing a survey. According to the 
Georgia Daily Constitution, Professor LITTLE was 
for many years Assistant State Geologist of Mis- 
sissippi, and as such associated with Professor 
Hiie@arp, now of Ann Arbor. 





The death of Professor F. A. Poucnet took 
place at Rouen in July last, at the age of seven- 
ty-three. Professor Poucnet is best known by 
his labors in the direction of spontaneous gen- 
eration and spontaneous ovulation, on which 
subjects ie published large'y, and greatly influ- 
enced the tendency of scientitic opinion in regard 
to them. He has more recently been engaged 
in a series of controversies in the Academy of 
Science with Professor PasTEUR im reference to 
many subjects. Indeed, it was only necessary 
for Pasteur to bring forward a series of propo- 
sitions to have them attacked, usually unsuc- 
cessfully, however, by his antagonist. 





The expedition sent out under the auspices 
of the Treasury Department for the investiga- 
tion of the fur-seal rookeries of the North Pa- 
cific, and especially on the Pribylov Islands, 
consisting of Mr. Henry W. Evviort and Lien- 
tenant MAYNARD, of the navy, has been heard 
from to the date of the 8th of July. The par- 
ty was then at the island of St. George, which 
they had reached from Alaska. During the year 
which had elapsed since Mr. ELiiotr's last visit 
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he was satisfied that there had been no material | 
diminution or alteration otherwise of the num- 
bers of the fur seals. He and hi# companion | 
expected to leave St. George in a few days, and 
_r thence to the islands of St. Matthew, 

t. Lawrence, the Diomedes, St. Michael, and to 
Nunivak, after which they would return to Sao 
Francisco. 





As might have been expected, nearly all the 
European expeditions for the observation of the 
transit of Venus have received instructions to | 
make collections and observations in other 
branches of science than that of astronomy; | 
and the Germans being especially interested in 
the subject of ethnology, very elaborate instruc- | 
tions for observation have been prepared by Pro- | 
fessor Vircuow. In these attention is particu- | 
larly invited to the investigation of prehistoric 
remains among the Polynesian and Melanesian | 
itjands, and in regard to the distribution of do- | 
mestic animals therein, the determination of the 
boundaries between the Negritos, the Papuans, | 


and the Australians, as also any mixture with 
them of the Malays. Inquiries are to be made 
as to the distribution of sundry peculiarities in 
the arts, such as that of manufacturing vessels 
of clay, and the extent of the use of certain 
arms. Particular attention is called likewise to 
the articles of food, and to the degree to which 
animal substances enter as nutriment; also 
where salt is dispensed with, and the amount off 
use of human flesh as compared with other sub- 


- §tances. 





Advices from Lieutenant Cameron have been 
received in London, giving an account of his 
journey from Unyanyembe to Ujiji, in which he 
assed over a new route lying between those of 

aptain Burton and of STan_ey. He has, it is 
said, settled the question of the absolute height 
of Lake Tanganyika above the sea, from which | 
we learn that it belongs to the basin of the Con- 
o rather than to that of the Nile. Licutenant 

AMERON obtained a map, belonging to Dr. Lrv- 
INGSTONE, of that portion of the country ex- 
plored by the deceased geographer, which throws 
much light upon his labors. Lieutenant Cam- 
ERON intends to continue his geographical ex- 
lorations, and funds are very earnestly solicited 
or his assistance, 





We welcome the addition to the scientific 
serials in the United States of the Bulletin of the 
Science Department of Cornell University, of 
which Nos. 1 and 2 of VoL I. have just been pub- 
lished. These are a stout pamphlets, 
and suitably illustrated. No. 1 consists of a Pre- 
liminary Report of the Morgan Expeditions, in 
the form of a reconnaissance of the Lower Ta- 
pajos, by Professor Hartt, and a paper on the 
Carboniferous Brachiopoda of Itaituba, Rio Ta- 
pajos, province of Para, Brazil, by Professor O. 
A. DersBy. By the Morgan Expeditions is to be 
understood the series of visits for several suc- 
cessive years made by Professor Hartt for the 
purpose of explorations in natural history and 
ethnology, the expense of which was borne in 
greater part by Colonel Epwin B. Morea, of 
Aurora, New York. 

Reports of other researches by these wwe 
tions have also been published in the Bulletin 
of the Buffalo Society of Natural Science, as 
drawn up by Professor Hartt and Mr. Ricnarp 
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Perhaps the best specimen of open wit now in eircn- 
lation is that of the London cabby's retort to the head 
of the Highland clan, M‘Iutosh. “ Do you know who 
I am ?” asked the haughty Highlander of a cab-man 
attempting, as M‘Intosh thought, to overcharge him : 
“I'm the M‘Intosh!” ‘I don’t care,” said the cabby, 
“if you were the Umbrella, I mean to have my fare.” 





Precaution is 2 good thing, but it must be allowed 
that it can be carried to extremes. For instance, a 
well-known house of business sende out prospectuses 
ax follows: ““ A-— B—., : (In the event of death 
to his heir.)” Pleasant for the receiver, especially if 
old or in ailing health! 





In Oxfordshire, England, lately the church-wardens 
of a certain parish received a circular that had been 
sent by direction of the bishop throughout the diocese, 
putting questions for each church-warden to answer 


| as to the state of his parish on some moral and social 
| points. Among the questions was the — : 
y 


“* Have you reason to think there is much immora 

in your parish 2?” A farmer pondered on this for some 

time. The reputation of his parish, he felt at last, wes 

bound to be maintained ; so the anewer, with many 

others, went back to the diocesan, “ Pretty fairish.” 
iisaainielehisinsalllintiedcietstimiates 

A wife was enjoined by the doctor to give her hus 
band all the delicacies she could procure, as there wes 
no ——— of his recovery. Said the loving eponre, 
“Then what's the use of wasting dainjy bits upon 
him if they won't cure him ?” 

“What's your business, my friend?” sald Mr. 
O'Grady, Q.C., to a rough - lookin specimen of the 
Emerald Isle. “Sure,” returned the latter, “ didn't 
Tim Mulroony'’s wife tell me yer honor was wantin’ 
aboy!” “ And do you call yourself a boy ?” asked fhe 
barrister. “Why, do I look like a girl?” was Pat's 
quick rejoinder. 

inuieananneiiitinmetanasiniian 

The magician who astonished his audience by chan- 
ging a canary-bird into a rabbit har a formidable rival 
in the man who turned a bushel of potatoes into a 
barrel. 


oe 

A worthy old farmer, who was being worried in his 

cross-examination by a lawyer in Maine, exclaimed, 

“ Look here, squire, don’t you ask a good many foolish 
questions ?” 





_———————— 


T clasped her tiny hand in mine; I vowed to shield 


She set her beauteous eye on me, and with her little 
lips said she, “‘ An umbrella will do as weil!” 
wacbamscate <b a 


“ Ah, ladies,” said an old epicure, as he opened a 
bottle of wine, “ what is more delightful than rg 
ping of a Champagne cork?” “The popping o the 
question !” unanimously cried the ladies. 

ethers nenst inns 

ueen Elizabeth, admiring the elegance of the Mar- 
quis of Medina, a Spanish nobleman, complimented 
him on it, begging at the same time to know who pos- 
served the heart of so accomplished a cavalier. ‘“ Mad- 
am,” said he, “a lover risks too much on such an oc 
casion ; but your Majesty's will is law. Excuse me, 
however, if I fear to name her, but request your Majes- 
ty’s acceptance of her portrait.” He sent her a look~ 
ing-glase. = 


“You are writing my bill on very vongh paper,” 
said a client to his oy |e “ Never mind,” said the 








lawyer; “it has to be filed before it comes into court.” 
‘sscidimseenses _ 

As a river boat was loading at La Crosse a large 
gray mule refused to go on board. The mate sung 
out to a deck hand, “ Twist his tail and he'll come.” 
Like Casabianca, that deck hand obeyed orders, and, 
like Casabianca, he nobly died. 


A genuine bully called upon a “ Friend” avowedly 
to thrash him. “ Friend,” remonstrated the Quaker, 











RATHBUN. 





The valuable services rendered by Pasterr, 
the eminent microscopist, especially in refer- 
ence to the best methods of preventing the silk- 
worm disease, and of the oe ye of wine 
and beer, have been acknowledged by the French 
National Assembly by the grant of a pension of 
12,000 francs, half of which is to go to his widow 
after his death. 


+ —= 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ay Irish priest was traveling on a Friday from En- 
niskillen to Ballyshannon, at the latter of which the 
coach passengers, only four in number, were to d 
At one end of the table 
was a joint of coarse fat 

rk, and at the other a 
arge fine fried sole. His 
reverence helped himecif 
at once to the latter, sim- 
ply observing, “It is fast- 
day with me, ———, 
when instantly a great 
fellow with red whiskers 
reached across the table, 
and cutting the fish in 
two, took half of it, with 
the remark, “‘ Bad luck to 

e, do ye think nobody 
od a soul to be saved but 








cals 


a crime | eT 


“ Sponge baths” are rec- 
ommended. The best way 
to get one is to go to some 
bath-room, take a bath, 
and tell the proprietor to 
charge it. 


—_———_.———_ 
A teacher had been ex- 
plaining to bis class the 
points of the compass, and 
all were drawn up facing 
toward the north. “Now 
what's before you, John ?” 
“The north, Sir.” “ And 
what behind you, Tom- 
my?” “ My coat tail, Sir,” 
said he, trying atthe same SS. 
time to get aglimpseofit. 


——__——=>_—_- 
A loving husband once 
waited on a physician to 
request him to prescribe 
for his wife's eyes, which 
were very sore. “Let her 
wash them,” said the doc- x 
tor, “every morning with 
a smal) glass of brandy.” 
A few wecks after the 
doctor chanced to meet 
the husband. “ Well, m 
friend, has your wife fol- 
lowed my advice ?” “She 
has done every thing in 
her power to do it, doctor,” 
id the use, “‘ but she 
never could get the glass 
higher than her mouth.” 


cnmenenntiipinmccinete 

“T would do any thing 
to gratify you; I would go 
to the end of the world to 

lease you,” said a fervent 
— to the object of his 
affections. “* Well, Sir, co 
there, and stay, and I shall 
be pleased,” _ 


SAVED 


Axn. ** Sure, ma'am, 





children might be looking at it.” 


ne down hie visitor's fists, “before thou pro- 
ceedest to chastise me, wilt thou not take eome din- 


some punch ?” and he eupplied abundance of punch. 
The bully, now staggering, attempted to thrash his en- 


gave thee a meat-offering, but that did not assuage thy 

; I gave thee a drink-offering, still thou wert be- 
side thyself ; I gave thee a burnt-offering, neither did 
that suffice; and now will I try thee with a heave- 
offering ;” and with that he tossed him out of the 
window. That sufficed him. 


= 


FROM CONTAMINATION. 


Mistress. ** Ann, what have you done with my great Family Bible ?” 


I chucked it behind the sofa, for fear the poor 


her from the wind, and from the world's cold storms. ~ 
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, GOING. 


Fi.vine, flying— 
I watch the swallows flying, 


Fiitting south before November snows, 
Leaving the delaying leaves a-dying, 


Broken-hearted fur the buried rose, 


Follow, follow— 
Every thing must follow; 
iven the memory of the summer dies. 
Follow, follow: good-by, happy swallow, 
Flying southward as the summer flies. 


A DUEL IN THE AIR. 

Orn spirited double-page engraving illustrates 
ident not infrequently witnessed in wild 
monutamous regions like the Alps, the Scottish 
Highlands, the Andes, and the Rocky Mountain 
ranges, ‘Iwo enormous eagies, those robber 
barons of the air, have met on one of their ma- 
ling Both have swooped down 
from the clouds upon the same trembling and 
defenseless little fawn. The mother, with the 
brave instinct and affection of maternity, clings 
to the side of her offspring, but the savage birds 
would brash her aside like a feather with a sin- 
gle blow of their powerful wings and bear off their 
nnresisting prey. Fortunately they never hunt 
in couples, and meet only to fight; and while the 
two marauders are engaged in deadly combat in 
t ir, the gentle creatures may find safety in 
fligiit to’some secure covert, where their enemies 
yt reach them. 


ra ry excursions, 


can nt 


CELESTE AND RENEE. 


Tue people were fiocking ont of the little 





village church of Tourlaville, the aged women 
wearing the high Normandy cap that is, unfor- 
t y, fast becoming a thing of the past. The 
r vich farmers and their hived men, were gay- 
ly ed, with little sprigs of mignonette or oak 
leaves adorning their Sunday hats. Young wom- 
en were not wanting in this rural church, and 

ly dressed maidens, with skirts short enough 


ww their well-clad feet and finely formed 
followed, demurely signing themselves 
» holy-water which the rude stone basin 
‘Among the latter one was particu- 
l iveable, not only for the sadness which 
} ted her sweet face, but for the beauty of her 
fair hair and large gray eves. Little Renée La- 
mare heaved a deep sigh as her fingers, dipped 
jy into the basin, touched those of a hand- 
young peasant, and the color spread over 
eeks. as a well-known voice whispered, 

‘ Renée, hast thou forgotten me?” 

She turned, and replied in a low voice, “* Thou 
knowest, Pierre,” and hastened out of the porch. 
stood sadly gazing upon the far-off sea 
jal fort a hana was laid upon her shoul- 
veet, refined voice said, *‘ No greet- 
i And I have so much 
{ ( hh. Ret ée, so much!” 

‘The vonng girl started, turned, and saw a love- 
me that assuredly might have 

ised t loud from her brow. A tall young 
lidy stood beside her, and soft black eyes were 
Wisi¥ Upon her. 


der, and as 


for me to-day, Renée ? 


‘Mademoiselle Céleste!” exclaimed Renée. 
eV" t have vou to-tell me?” 

‘What con not be told in the midst of these 
old tombs, Renee, ma chere, in spite of that old 
apple-tree shaking its fruit desecratingly over 
poor Pipet's g . 
me, imademoiselle, come,” said Renée, 
drawing the young lady toward the steps, just as 
ng peasant who had dipped his fingers 

is-water with her appeared under the 


ave, 


‘Renée, this way,” said Céleste. ‘‘ We will 
chateau, and [ will tell you my good 


Renée Lamare followed the young demoiselle 
willingly. as she would have followed her to the 
e earth had she wished it; but Made- 
moiselle Céleste de Monveére was not so exacting, 
ly desired to get her companion away 


the 


and ¢ 
fiom crowd 

** Now, Renée, for my news!” she exclaimed, 
as they branched off on & little path, bordered 
with wild rose and blackberry bushes. 

** Whatever it may be, Mademoiselle Céleste, 
it makes you very happy. 

**{ should think so—I should think so!” and 
two white hands were on Renée’s shoulder, 

‘*You remember last summer, after I came 
home from the convent, that I found a guest at 
our house ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” answered the young girl; ‘‘he 
nearly made you forget me.” 

‘ Bétise! ma toute chére, you know he could 
not, would not, do that. I liked M. De Bergérac 
ry much; he was so gay, so kind.” 

» smiled, and her friend continued : 

ie staid a month with us then, and has 

a month with us now. Don’t laugh, Re- 

ne you are so moqueuse-——bdut M. De Bergérac 

«J my father’s consent to our—-our marriage!” 

** Mademoiselle!” was all Renée could say. 

‘* Well,” pursued Céleste, ‘‘my father said 
, and I said yes, and it was yes all around. 
, Renée!” she exclaimed, seizing her friend 

by the hand, ‘the loves me, and I will try so 

| to be a good wife to him!” 
“That you will, Mademoiselle Céleste, for—” 


ve 





il Renee, a sob breaking through the sentence. 
** Renée, my own petite Renée, why are yon | 
ving? Surely you are not sorry that I am | 


i ippy : 

** Mademoiselle!” exclaimed Renée, indignant- | 
iy; “am Tso selfish? Iwas only thinking how 
easy it is for vich people to be happy.” 

“And that made vou ery? It is something | 


else. Come, Renée, petiteamie,tell me, has Pierre 
Nogent offended you?” and Céleste passed her 
hand pitvingly throngh the girl's fair hair. 





**No, no; Pierre only offends in being poor. 
I will tell von why L ery. A few days ago, as I 
knelt by the river washing, | heard some one 
whistling, 

‘Ma Normandie, 
Reguis mes amours, 
Toujours,’ 
not ten steps behind me, I felt it was Pierre, 
and [ was not mistaken. He came up to me, 
and said, ‘ Renée, how long have we known each 
other?’ I thought he must be crazy, and Jaugh- 
ed; but he sat down on the grass beside me, and 
asked me again how long had we known each 
other. I told him as well as I knew that it must 
be at least five vears.” 

** What did he ask that for ?” inquired Céleste. 

The color spread over Renée’s face as she re- 
plied. 

** He told me that so many years he had loved 
me, and now he must tell me so.” 

‘Why, Renée, surely you did not send him 
away ?” 

** No, but—” 

** And you cry! <A strange manner of ex- 
pressing joy. Look at me: I am so happy that 
nothing could make me shed a tear; and yet, as 
I love my Léon, so do you love Pierre—only not 
quite as much, I am sure.” 

‘Pardon, mademoiselle, I love my Pierre 
quite as well.” 

“Then, child, why do you ery ?” 

‘* Mademoiselle will marry M. De Bergérac ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘* Well, I can not marry Pierre Nogent. Voi- 
Ta!” 

‘“Why not? He is a good workman. Only 
yesterday I heard my father praising him.” 

“Did he really?” and joy shone in Renée’s 
tear-laden eyes. *‘ But Pierre is poor, and my 
father says no, and wants me to marry old 
Nicholas Brasse. If Pierre could only earn 
money enough to buy the little farm of La Tra- 
vet we should be so happy. But he can not, 
and that is why I cry.” 

Just then a tall, fine figure appeared, approach- 
ing the avenue that leads to the handsome cha- 
teau of Tourlaville, and, with a cry of ‘‘ Léon,” 
Céleste darted from her friend, her white dress 
flying in the wind, without offering Renée the 
intended sympathy, and was by De Bergérac’s 
side. 

‘** You come like my guardian angel, Céleste,” 
Renée heard him say; and hiding her face in her 
hands, she turned into a side path, and hastened 
home, 

Céleste and her lover continued their walk, 
admiring the old chateau, recently bought and 
restored by the Vicomte de Tocqueville. A fine 
old chateau, with ruined ivy-grown towers—a 
chateau where every conceivable crime had reign- 
ed supreme. It was formerly the property of 
the De Ravalet family, two of whom paid the 
penalty of their offenses on the Place de la Gréve, 
in Paris, in 1608. 

The Comte de Monvére, a native of Paris, but 
obliged by the poor state of his health to leave 
the city, had bought a fine old stone honse near 
Cherbourg, and occupied himself in converting 
the old farm-house into a comfortable if not lux- 
urious home for himself and daughter. Céleste 
was as the apple of his eye, and he was satisfied 
when Léon de Bergérac, sou of an old friend 
from Angouléme, solicited the hand of his only 
child. He knew only too well how few were the 
years that remained to him, and loving and ad- 
miring Léon’s noble character, he gladly confided 
his darling’s happiness into his hands. 

Renée Lamare, who was of the same age as 
the young demoiselle, and who had been her 
chosen companion since childhood, was the only 
daughter of poor Jean Lamare, postman at Tour- 
laville, a village of 6000 inhabitants, people who 
never wrote or received a letter. ‘There was in- 
deed a vast difference between the two young 
girls—one that they were the last to see; and as 
Céleste loved devotedly her little friend, Renée 
would have laid down her life for her. It was 
with a sad heart that she walked slowly home- 
ward, The little house, vine-covered, and the tiny 
garden full of bright geraninms, seemed to bid 
her welcome. Under the trellis of grape-vine 
that shaded the path to the house sat Jean La- 
mare smoking his Sunday pipe, one of Made- 
moiselle Céleste’s numerous gifts. 

“It is very fortunate that you concluded to 
come home,” was Jean’s greeting. ‘‘ Had I not 
known that you were with Ma’m’selle Céleste, I 
should have gone after you.” 

‘* Why, were you afraid that I should get lost, 
mon pére ?” 

**] don’t say that; but as long as Pierre No- 
gent hangs about this house like a spy I don't 
care to have you running the streets. And look 
here, Renée, Nicholas Brasse will be here to- 
morrow: see that you treat him properly.” 

“* Mon pere, do [ not always treat your guests 
properly ?” 

**I don’t complain; but see that vou arrange 
your affairs with Nicholas for the earliest day. 
I am in need of money, and Maman Brasse has 
twenty thousand francs in her mattress. I can 
assure you it is no easy matter to dress and feed 
a girl like you.” 

‘*Surely you are not tired of me, father. I 
try to make myself useful; and I have nothing 
in common with Nicholas Brasse.” 

‘* Nothing in common! Elle chante haut!” 
exclaimed Jean Lamare. ‘St. Denis! you are 
greatly mistaken. By the Féte de St. Michel 
you must be Madame Brasse, or I refuse to sup- 
port you!” 

‘**T would rather ten thousand times earn my 
own bread than be indebted to Nicholas Brasse 
for it!” and Renée gave her father a reproachful 
look as she entered the house. 

** Nous verrons, nous verrons,” grumbled Jean, 


| puffing at his pipe. 


The next day arrived Nicholas Brasse, the 
rich farmer from Querqueville, whose age, ap- 
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pearance, and manners were odious in Renée’s 
eyes. ‘The poor child felt that this was to be her 
day of trial, and it was with a palpitating heart 
and pale face that she entered the room where 
Nicholas Brasse was smoking with her father. 

** Ah, Ma'm’selle Renée!” exclaimed Nicho- 
las, turning his great round eyes toward her; ‘*I 
thought L was not going to see you;” and he 
laughed iminoderately. 

** Of course you were!” replied Jean Lamare. 
** And now bring us some cider, Renee—quick ; 
Nicholas has much to tell you.” . 

‘Lhese last words did not tend to re-assure 
Jean's daughter, who, obedient to his command, 
hastened to place before the two men an enor- 
mous pitcher, full of cider, and two glasses, 

‘This done, Renée was about to leave the room, 
when her father called her. 

‘*Where are you flying to? I told you that 
Nicholas wanted to speak to you.” 

**To me? What can you have to say to me, 
Monsieur Brasse? I hope your mother is quite 
well ?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” answered Nicholas, twisting his 
thumbs; ‘‘but lonely. You know, Ma’m’selle 
Renée, she is very anxious to have somebody 
about the house during the day, and—and—of 
course you know what I mean—a daughter would 
be the proper thing ;” having said which Nicho- 
las’s face became scarlet, and his nose was plunged 
into the cider. 

A faint smile played about Renée’s lips, but it 
was a very faint one, as her father exclaimed : 

** Ma foi, Brasse, that is true. You must have 
a wife, and so procure a companion for your 
mother, as well as for yourself. How will Renée 
do?” 

The poor child started to her feet, while Nich- 
olas Brasse laid his large hand on hers. With 
a muttered, ‘‘ Pierre Nogent hanging about the 
garden again, curse him!” Jean Lamare darted 
out of the room. 

‘* Monsieur Brasse,” exclaimed Renée, seizing 
the farmer's great hand in both of hers, and tears 
filling her eves—-*‘ Monsieur Brasse, tell me that 
you do not want me for your wife, I implore you.” 

**But I do, I do,” was the answer, while 
Nicholas gazed wonderingly at her. 

** But if vou knew that to marry you would 
make me the most unhappy creature in the 
world!” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Nicholas, becoming al- 
most pale; ‘‘am I not good enough for you? 
Ma’m'selle De Monvére has turned your head, 
and I am not good enough for Ma’m’selle Renée.” 

** Nicholas Brasse, hear me,” said Renée, hur- 
riedly, seeing her father and Pierre in angry con- 
versation at the gate. ‘* My father will force me 
to marry you unless you say no. How can I 
marry you, loving some one else? It would be 
wicked—a sin!” and the young girl sank on a 
seat, crying bitterly. For a moment there was 
silence, then Renée felt a hand on her head, and 
a kind, though hoarse voice said, 

** You love some one else ?” 

No answer but a sob, 

‘*Ts it not Pierre Nogent ?” 

** Yes,” 

* And why do you not marry him?” 

‘** He is poor, Monsieur Brasse, and you are 
rich.” 

tilence. 

** How much money does he need ?” 

‘*Two thousand francs to buy La Travet,” 
sobbed Renée. 

** Well, little one, don’t ery; that hurts me. 
Pierre shall have the money I would have given 
you. Does that please you, Ma’m’selle Renée ?” 

** He would never accept it,” she exclaimed ; 
“but you will help me! Oh, Monsieur Brasse, 
I never knew one-half how kind you were;” and 
Renée imprinted a kiss upon his hand. 

** No, no,” he replied ; ‘* but I would not have 
a young thing like you tied to me unwillingly, 
that is all;” and his hand was dashed rapidly 
across his eyes. 

As her father entered, still muttering curses 
upon Pierre, she disappeared, leaving to Nich- 
olas the unpleasant task of informing the wrathy 
postman that he refused his daughter’s hand. 

** Pierre,” whispered Renée, following the lit- 
tle path that led by the church up the hill— 
‘** Pierre, mon ami, art thou here?” 

A crackling of the bushes was heard, and the 
handsome young peasant approached the young 
girl, who held out her hand joyfully toward him. 

“Dost think that I would touch thy hand, 
when it is promised to another?” 

“*No, no, Pierre, it is not. Thou knowest it 
will be thine alone.” 

** Renée, bien aimée, dost thou not deceive 
me?” and Pierre seized the unresisting hand, 
and held it fast in his. ‘‘ Thy father has cursed 
me seven times over, but I forgive him, for he 
is thy father; but he told me that thou hadst 
promised to marry Nicholas Brasse, and I saw 
thee kiss his hand.” 

** And so wouldst thou, my beloved. I told 
him that I loved thee—for thou knowest it well, 
thou jealous Pierre—and he said he would not 
tie me to him unwillingly, and would give thee 
the money for La Travet. But thou art not 
glad?” 

‘*Would I beg? Let him keep his money. 
He is good, kind; but he thought of thee for one 
moment as his wife, Renée; that is unbearable. 
I can not accept money from any one!” 

The words fell from Pierre’s lips bitter and 
sharp. Renée’s cup of sorrow was full, when she 
thonght happiness so near. With a heavy heart 
she parted from Pierre, and found her father in 
a rage against her, Pierre, and Nicholas. 

Things did not improve, and on the third day 
Renée confided all her sorrows to Céleste, who 
heard them with a pitying ear, a sigh, but a hap- 
py smile on her lips. 

‘* If you could ouly be as happy as I am!” was 
all her reply. 

Renée was angry with Mademoiselle Céleste 
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for the first time in her life, and left her, answer- 
ing, ** You mock me in my sorrow.” 

The day after, as she strayed through the 
church-yard, wishing herself at rest forever, Re- 


‘née heard a step so quick, so joyful, that she did 


not recognize it. In a moment Pierre was by 
her, his arm aroand her waist, his brown eyes 
full of joy. ; i 

**Thou canst never guess my news, Renée.” 

**Not if it is good, Pierre, never.” 

** Renée, M. De Bergérac came to me to-day, 
and asked if I would enter his service.” 

** Mon ami!” 

** And as I was so thunder-struck that I could 
- reply, he said—but thou canst never imagine 
what.” 

“Pierre, tell me, quick—good news is indeed 
so new to me.” 

“That he employed only married men after 
his own wedding!” 

Sweet was the hour that passed by with the 
lovers. Plans were laid and destroyed, and new 
ones devised, and it was with joyful hearts that 
the two hastened to inform Jean Lamare of the 
event, and implore his blessing upon them. ‘lhis, 
with the prospect of what seemed to them un- 
told wealth flowing from M. De Bergérac’s purse 
day by day, was easily given, and for a while 
Renée’s cup of happiness seemed full to the brim. 
She went about her daily work with a light heart, 
singing as she went; and what if Jean Lamare 
covered his ears with his hands, Pierre Nogent 
as he passed, smartly attired in the De Bergérac 
livery, thought it the sweetest music upon earth. 
And so the days passed by with Céleste and 
Léon, with Renée and Pierre. 

A year had elapsed since the young people 
plighted their troth, and the wedding-day was 
fast approaching, when, like a clap of thunder, 
the news came that war was declared between 
France and Prussia. Léon, in spite of Céleste’s 
tears, left her to join the army, and, as a matter 
of course, Pierre Nogent went too. 

** When our poor country is once more free, 
Céleste, my own one, I will come to claim you 
as my bride.” 

** Who could think of marrying, Renée, when 
those beggarly Prussians are taking the poor fel- 
lows off their feet by the hundred ?” 

Not a tear did Renée shed, but with a smile 
bade her lover godspeed. Not so Céleste. For 
the first month she complained bitterly of her 
hard lot; but by degrees Renée’s brave spirit up- 
held her, and at last love of country took its 
place in her heart by the side of the other love. 

How eagerly the young girls followed every 
en, ent, how their hearts beat as lists of the 
dead and wounded were placed in their hands! 
With a bitter cry they read of the sad day at 
Sedan, and offered up prayers daily in the vil- 
lage church for France and hef salvation. 

One day M. De Monvére, now grown very in- 
firm, was seated in his library, an open letter in 
his hand. 

** Wounded !” he repeated, ‘‘ wounded! Léon 
wounded! And how am I to tell Céleste? 
Pauvre aimée, it will kill her.” 

But no; greater suffering was still in store, and 
strength was giveri her to bear it. As she learned 
the sad truth, kneeling at her father’s knee, her 
soft black eyes lifted to his, Céleste exclaimed, 

** You will take me to him, or you will send 
some one with me ?” 

“No, my child, it can not be. I am in no 
condition to accompany you. I will write im- 
mediately, and have every thing done for poor 
Léon’s comfort, and as soon as possible he shall 
be brought here.” 

** Mon pére, mon pére,” cried Céleste, ‘I shall 
die with this anxiety.” 

“You will be patient, my child, and Léon 
will soon be here.” 

**Poor Renée! Z must tell her of Pierre's 
wound. Oh, this cruel, cruel war! Mon pére, 
I wonder if the two leaders are not haunted by 
their victims!” 

Renée sat in her modest little room that aft- 

ernoon, sadly thinking of the absent one. Her 
father, impatient at Pierre's ong absence, had 
proposed another suitor not so easily dealt with 
as Nicholas Brasse. Suddenly the door opened, 
and Céleste, pale and sorrowful, entered the 
room, 
**Oh, mademoiselle, what is it? what is it ?” 
exclaimed Renée, sinking back into the chair 
from which she had risen as Céleste appeared. 
“You have bad news. Oh, I pray, for the Bless- 
ed Virgin's sake, be quick !” 

“*Calm yourself, my poor Renée,” said Céleste, 
laying her hand on the girl’s head. ‘* My news 


_is indeed bad, but perhaps not as bad as I feared. 


Léon, my Léon, is wounded, and Pierre too.” 

‘*Sainte Vierge!” and for a moment Renée 
seemed to lose all self-control ; but quickly re- 
covering herself, asked, ‘‘ Where are they ?” 

‘* At Beuzeval, a little sea-side place near 
Caen.” 

“Then give me your message, Mademoiselle 
Céleste, for by to-morrow morning I shall be on 
my way there.” 

‘Impossible! Renée, have you suddenly lost 
your senses ?” é 

“Perhaps,” the young girl repli 
‘but I shall go. Pierre needs me.’ 

“Then Léon needs me too,” exclaimed Cé- 
leste, ‘‘ and I will go with you.” : 

In vain Renée urged the voung demoiselle to 
remain ; in vain she pleaded the father's sorrow, 
the long journey, the many inconveniences. 
Nothing could change her resolution, and, see- 
ing resistance was useless, Renée yielded. Five 
the next morning was the hour fixed for depart- 
ure, and it found Céleste eagerly waiting at 

née’s gate. 
~ My few sleeps too lightly for me to risk 
kissing him good-by,” Renée said, hastily draw- 
ing Céfeste’s arm through hers, ** but I prayed the 
dear Virgin and saints to protect him and as. 

‘The sun was rising over Cherbourg, spreading 


ed, wearily ; 
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its gorgeous tints over the barren Fort du Roule, 
casting vivid reflections on the deep blue water. 
Céleste and Renée walked bravely on, the latter 
often stopping for her young demviselle to rest. 
As evening approached, the two young girls en- 
tered Beuzeval, the tiny watering-place, so gay 
during the summer, so sad to the poor defeated 
fellows who had been conveyed there! ‘The 
tamarisk which bordered the wide street bowed 
its feathery leaves to the ground, while the sea 
rolled, sighing and weary, on the sandy beach. 
On a side street stood the “ Maison Evangélique,” 
where the wounded had been transported. 

Céleste hesitated, and, laying her hand on 
Renée's, said, ‘‘One moment, my friend. Oh, 
Renée, what if my Léon were not here—dead!” 
and the young girl shivered as she spoke. 

** We can but hope, mademoiselle. The Bless- 
ed Mother would not have brought us here for 
nothing.” 

Just then an elderly priest, whose placid face 
spoke utter indifference to all exterior events, 
came out of the house. Renée approached him 
hurriedly. 

‘* Mon pére,” she said, ‘‘ do yon know Pierre?” 

** A dozen of them, my child,” he replied. 

**No, no; Pierre Nogent, from Tourlaville, 
who lies here wounded.” 

*¢ Ah, I understand,” replied the good man, 
shaking his head—‘** M. De Bergérac’s servant ?” 

‘*M. De Bergérac! My Léon! Oh, mon 
pere, how is he ?” exclaimed Céleste, darting for- 
ward. The priest gazed in astonishment at them 
both. 

‘*Is the whole Calvados gone mad? Are you 
here to see M. De Bergérac and his servant, or 
are you only the avant-couriers of a female regi- 
ment?” 

“Let us in—oh, let us in,” moaned Ceéleste. 

“Certainly, my children. Though beware; 
this is a heretical house.” 

Léon and Pierre were gradually prepared to 
receive them, and soon Céleste was kneeling by 
Léon’s side, holding his poor weak hand in hers, 
while Renée called down all the blessings of 
Heaven upon her Pierre's head. 

Léon de Bergérac was mortally wounded ; his 
hours were numbered ; while Pierre had escaped 
with a mere scratch. Céleste’s grief at hearing 
this was terrible, but, for her lover’s dear sake, 
she strove to be calm. 

“My life is very short now, bien aimée, and 
I wonld ask one favor of you.” 

“* Léon, it is granted.” 

“That vou might be mine, called by my name, 
ere I die.” 

The simple ceremony, conducted amidst tears, 
was scarcely over when the door opened, and the 
Comte de Monvére entered. 

“*Mon pere,” exclaimed Léon, “ forgive me, 
and—take—care—of—my - et 

His breathing was labored, short, and rapid ; 
and in a few moments his soul had returned to 
his Creator. 

< o * * oa « 

On the road from Cherbourg to Tourlaville 
stands a fine old stone farm-house, with pear- 
trees growing against its walls, and tall royal 
poplars defending its gate. On bright days 
Céleste loves to come here, and sitting on a 
rudely carved seat, holds Renée’s baby, while the 
happy mother takes the brass ‘‘canne” in her 
hand, sighing to herself, 

** Poor Madame Céleste! she thought the sun 
was to shine forever.” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
OCTOBER. 


Sunday,  25.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 28.—88, Simon and Jude. 
NOVEMBER. 

Sunday, 1.—T wenty-cecond Sunday after Trinity ; 

All-Saints. 
Sunday, 8.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  2%%.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  29.—First Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, %0.—St. Andrew. \ 


A MEMORIAL has been addressed to the General 
Episeopal Convention in opposition to the con- 
firmation of the Rev. Dr. Seymour as Bishop of 
Illinois. It is signed by delegates who declare 
that they voted for him upon the assurance of 
his moderation and soundness, but that they 
have since found that they were mistaken. The 
Standing Committee of the diocese have present- 
ed a counter-memorial. The election of Dr. 
WELLEs as Bishop of Wisconsin has been ap- 
proved by the Convention. The House of Depu- 
ties adopted a resolution approving of the at- 
tendance of the bishops at the Pan-Anglican 
Synod. The joint committee of the Houses of 
Bishops and Deputies reported in favor of a plan 
of union with the Episcopal Church of Canada. 





The Rev. Ropert Cotiyer has been invited 
to the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian) in this 
city. Dr. SamvugL Oscoop was once pastor of 
this society, but left it to enter the Protestant 
Episcopal communion; Dr. Hepworts, his 
Successor, left it to establish an independent 
evangelical church. Mr. CoLLyer hesitates to 
accept the call, in view of his many obligations 
to his friends who have aided in the rebuilding 
of his church in Chicago. 





The latest news of the struggle between chureh 
and state in Germany may be summarized thus: 
A cable dispatch (October 9) announces the re- 
lease of the Archbishop of Cologne, after an im- 
Prisonmeut of six months and nine days, the re- 
mainder of his term being canceled. The sen- 
tence passed upon the Bishop of Ermeland, of 
imprisonment for six weeks or a fine of two hun- 
dred thalers, has been confirmed. Sixteen Ro- 
man Catholie priests have been imprisoned at 
Coblentz for infractions of the laws. 

The third article of the Church Bill now be- 
fore the Hessian Parliament says, ‘‘ No church 


or religious association is permitted to threaten, 
to decree, or to publish any penalties or sen- 
tences except such as are of a purely religious 
character, or such as have reference to exclusion 
from such church or religious association.’’ An- 
other article authorizes the civil authorities to 
remove uny ecclesiastic who may act contrary 
to the laws of the land. The Catholics of the 
duchy have published a declaration that the new 
bill will be obstinately opposed. 

The London Tablet is authority for the state- 
ment that Prince Bismarck has invited several 
of the most prominent leaders of the Catholic 
party to meet him at Varzin, for the purpose, it 
8 supposed, of coming to some understanding 
with them. 

The priest Kuspeczak, who was excommuni- 
cated by the vicar of the diocese of Posen, has 
protested against the measure in a memorial to 
the Cathedral Chapter, on the ground that an 
excommunication can only proceed from a bish- 
op or the Pope. At the same time he stated his 
intention to commence legal proceedings against 
the vicar, 

A cable dispatch (October 5), announced the 
forcible ejectment of the vicar of Posen for 
having disobeyed an order to leave the province 
within twelve hours. 


Considerable discussion has been caused in 
Great Britain by the marked falling off in num- 
bers and quality of the candidates for ordination 
in the Disestablished Church of Ireland. The 
bishops are said to have lowered the standard 
of education required at the preliminary exam- 
inations for orders, and curates’ salaries have 
risen from £7%5 to £150. The reasons generally 
given for this state of affairs are the unsettled 
condition of Ireland, and the diminished chances 
~d ic now that the Church is disestab- 

she 





The Canada Methodist General Conference 
adjourned on Friday, October 2, after a harmo- 
nious session. The official editors were re-elect- 
ed, The Christian Guardian and the Evangelical 
Witness will, after the Ist of January next, be 
combined into one paper. 





There was a German representation at the late 
National Conference of the Unitarian Churches 
held in Saratoga. The German delegate report- 
ed two Liberal Christian organizations amon 
his countrymen: (1) The Protestant Union o 
Liberal Christian Churches in North America, 
which was established in Cincinnati in 1863. It 
embraces twelve churches, holds a conference 
once a an: and has founded an orphan asy- 
lum. (2) The union of “Jadependent Evangel- 
ical Protestant German Churches,’’ which was 
organized in 1869. It contains fourteen church- 
¢s, located principally in Illinois and Missouri. 
The churches, it is said, include among their 
members men of all shades of religious thought. 

A minority of the Chicago Presbytery have en- 
tered a protest against the action of the majority 
in accepting the resignation of Professor Swine 
and erasing his name from its rolls. The Synod 
of Illinois met in Chicago October 15. Professor 
Swna’s case will come before it on an appeal of 
Dr. Patton from the decision of the Presbytery. 





The Congregational Council, whose 
at New Haven we have already noticed, was 
session five days. ‘here were present, inciud- 
ing honorary bers, 317 delegates, 
ing twenty-five States and Territories. lu- 
tions were adopted recommending the transfer 
to the Home Missionary Society of the work of 
the Congregational Union and the missionary 
Sunday-school work of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, and advising the several benevo- 
lent societies to consolidate their organs in one 
monthly magazine. 


—o 





The report of the revival of religious intol- 
erance in Turkey has been confirmed by the 
Paris correspondent of the London Times. He 
states that long-forgotten laws, such as those 
forbidding the residence of Christians in the 
Turkish quarter of the city, are being enforced 
in Pera. Christians are turned out into the 
streets without mercy. These measures violate 
the decree of 1840 and the treaty of 1856, both 
of which promised that no one living in Turkey 
should be disturbed on account of his religious 
belief. 





The second election since disestablishment 
for a bishop of the Irish Church has just been 
held in Ireland to fill the diocese of Kilmore. 
There were several candidates, the most promi- 
nent of whom were Canon Daunt, a distinguish- 
ed preacher of Dublin, and Archdeacon DaRLey. 
Ultimately the archdeacon was elected by a ma- 
jority of 163 votes of the laity and 108 of the 
clergy. The new bishop is best known by his 
efforts to reunite the Primitive Methodists of 
Ireland with the Episcopal Church. 





The “‘ American Christian Convention” began 
in Stanfordville, Dutchess County, New York, 
October 6. The “Christian Church,” so called, 
originated in the early part of this century in 

from the oe eae, 
and Baptists, and now has, it is claimed, over 
3000 churehes and from 150,000 to 200,000 mem- 
bers. No subscription to a distinctive creed is 
uired to be eligible for membership. The 
« Christians” are, however, anti-Trinitarian in 
their faith, and practice immersion. The Con- 
vention is held once in every four years. The 
secretary of the Sunday-school department re- 
ported from 150,000 to 175,000 pupils in the 
schools. A Biblical Institute is maintained at 
Stanfordville under the presidency of the Rey. 
Austin CraiG, D.D. The organ of the Church is 
the Herald of Liberty, which is published 
in Dayton, Ohio. Over two hundred delegates 
attended the Convention. 





Three clergymen of Boston have unexpectedly 
resigned their itions. The Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Miner, pastor of the Second Universalist Church 
for over twenty-five years, desires to give his en- 
tire attention in future to his duties as president 
of Tufte College. The Rev. CHANDLER Rossrns, 
who for forty years has had charge of the Second 
Unitarian Church, has sent in his resignation. 
His congregation, however, hope by means of 


to remain. The third clergyman is the well- 
known Rev. W. H. H. Mornay, pastor of Park 





Street Congregational Church. A letter which 





the appointment of an assistant to persuade him | 








he read from his pulpit says that a request made | 
by him six months ago for an associate pastor 
has been disregarded; his desire also to move 
the church to a more central location does not 
receive the approbation of some of its members. 
For these reasons he wishes to withdraw at the 
close of the sixth year of his ministry, Novem- 
ber 12, His resignation was at ouce accepted. 


! 





The death is announced of Dr. James HeNDER- 
sON, of the Free Church of Scotland. In 1855 
he was appointed Moderator of the Free Church | 
General Assembly, a post which he filled with 
great credit. During his long pastorate in Glas- 
gow of over forty years, first in connection with 
the Established and afterward with the Free 
Church, he won universal respect. In 1871 be 
celebrated the semi-centennial of his service in 
the ministry. His health had been failing for 
some time before his death. 





On the 20th of September, the anniversary of 
the occupation of Rome by the Italians, mem- 
bers of the Roman nobility and Catholic socie- 
ties called on the Pope and presented him ad- 
dresses of condolence. The Pope replied in a 
speech, which has not yet been published. 





JosepH Nee Sr, a native of Japan, was or- 
dained as a Congregationalist minister on Sep- 
tember 2% in the city of Boston. Nineteen 
= ago Mr. Nee Sima ran away from his 
nome, ‘* on determined to find the land of 
the Bible.” He shipped for Amcrica on one of 
the vessels of ALPHEUs Haxpy, Esq., of Boston, 
who, becoming acquainted with the facts, gave 
the young Japanese a liberal education at Phil- 
os Academy, Amherst College, and Andover 
Theological Seminary. His flight from home 
was an illegal act, but it has been pardoned by 
the emperor, who has given Neg Sima permis- 
sion to return. The ordination sermon was 

reached by the Rev. Professor J. H. SEELYE. 
Mr. Nee Sima goes back to Japan as a mission- 
ary in the service of the American Board. 


THE AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 


Berore the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia the gold fields ef Guinea, in the 








Kong Mountains, ranked among the most im- 
portant sources of the world’s supply of this pre- 
cious metal. The discovery of the diamond fields 
in the southern part of Africa in 1868 attracted 
thousands of enterprising miners and adventur- 
ers to the region of the Vaal Liver, who in their 
search for new deposits of precious stones struck 
upon extensive gold fields lying beyond the 
Transvaal Republic. Wild reports of their great 
richness spread among the miners, and hundreds 
of restless diggers, dissatisfied with the results of 
diamond hunting, packed up and set out for the 
new land of gold. Our illustration on page 900 
represents a party leaving the Klipdrift diamond 
fields, fully equipped for their long journey across 
the desert. The new diggings, which have been 
named Victoria, lie about five hundred miles 
from Patchefstrom, a town on the southern bor- 
der of the Transvaal Republic. According to 
tradition, the Portuguese sent an expedition in 
the sixteenth century to work mines, which fail- 
ed on account of the prevalence of fever and the 
poisonous fly. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Kisstxcen waters have a world-wide fame, and every 
season the quiet, charming little city whence they are 
exported boasts almost as many guests as native resi- 
dents. About four thousand visitors were recorded 
up to the ist of last September—a large majority of 
them being from Berlin. Healthy people are not ex- 
pected to make long tarryings at Kiesingen. Years 
ago the physicians of the city, with the advice and con- 
sent of a royal commissioner, made out a list of articles 
of f90d suitable for guests, and landlords are bound by 
order of the magistrates to give only such food as is 
prescribed by the doctors, And if one eats what is 
ordered, drinks faithfully, and sleeps and exercises 
according to rule, he can be cured of any disease, they 
say. The famous Rakoczy Spring was discovered in 
1737; but the special prosperity of Kissingen dates 
from 1806, when it came into the possession of Ba- 
varia. Gambling was abolished in 1848, and soon 
afterward the large royal baths were erected. The 
city was a quiet place of resort for invalids until 1866, 
when the Prussians drove the Bavarians out of the 
town. Prince Bismarck has been imbibing the waters 
with great regularity during the past eeason—a fact 
which is regarded as a valuable advertisement. His 
residence overlocks the Saale, a picturesque little river 
which flows right through the city. The scenery of 
Kissingen is quiet but attractive—very appropriate for 
the many invalids who spend the “ season” there. 


The cattle plague has appeared in Russian Poland, 
causing much anxiety. The only remedy is the isola- 
tion of the district, and the Russian government has 
taken the usual steps to place a cordon round the dis- 
trict where the disease prevails. 


Walking is a virtue when there is good occasion or 
necessity for special exertion in that way. A story is 
told of one G. W. Weston, who a year or two ago left 
Brownsville, Nebraska, for Texas, with his family. 
Yellow fever drove them from their first settlement, 
and they went to New Orleans. But life there was not 
agreeable, and they resolved to return to Brownsville. 
As they had but a few dollars, ordinary modes of travel 
were closed to them. Mr. Weston expended his small 

















capital in a wheelbarrow, a tent, and a few necessary 
articles, and determined to walk back to Nebraska. 
So with his wife and three children he started, and at 
last accounts had arrived at St. Louis. 





Bryan Waller Proctor, better known as “ Barry Corn- 
wall,” recently died, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 
Among English poets he will always hold an honored 
place, earned by his pure, delicate songs. His dangh- 
ter, Adelaide Anne, wrote much poetry, some of which 
may entitle her to quite as bigh a rank among poets 
as her father. She died several years ago. 





The public journals are deducing various practical 
lessons from the Fall River fire. One is that a position 
upon which the safety of & mill and its occupants de- 
pends ought not to be filled by a boy, but by a care- 
fal man of good judgment. Another lesson is that 





operatives should be definitely instrncted what to do 








in case of fire or accident, and children should be 
educated to maintain presence of miud in unaccus- 
tomed circumstances. Arrangements for safety should 
be always kept in such conditions as to be available 
There was a water tank in the upper part of the Gran- 
ite Mill, which it was the doty of the workmen to 
keep filled, but at the time of the fire it was empty. 





If you want to cross the Atlantic, and happen to 
have ten doliars, you can secure a steerage passage; 
and some lines will even carry you for less money! 

Policemen complain that they can not go out com- 
fortably with their families for a holiday in full uni- 
form. One, who started out with his wife, and his 
httle boy in his arms, wae first greeted by a gentle- 
man, who said, “ Officer, it is your duty to stop those 
boys from building fires in the street.” The police- 
man endeavored to explain that he was not on daty. 
Gentleman doubtfully takes bis number. Meanwhile 
the wife has gone on, and while he ‘iurries op to reach 
her, a lady exclaims, “ Officer, is that child lost? 
Poor little thing! Where will you take it?” And as 
he does not reply, he hears the word, “ Insolent !” 
When he sat down by his wife in a car, a man poked 
him with his elbow and demanded, “ Officer, is that 
woman under arrest? What did she do? Kidnapa 
child?” The unfortunate policeman turned to his 
wife, “I can't stand this,” said he; “let's get out.” 
So they did, and he went home by one street and she 
by another. 





At a recent mecting of the American Society for tho 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals it was reported that 
the reward of $700 had failed to procure any clew to 
the perpetrator of the fiendish act of stabbing and 
killing nine horses in the stable of Mr. Dwyer last 
August. It was resolved that a reward of $1500 be ef- 
fered for such information as would lead to the arrest 
and sonviction of the offender. 





“Cat shows” are popular in England. At the last 
one, held very lately at the Crystal Palace, there were 
350 cate. The heaviest one weighed 15% pounds. 

According to the best estimates, there are about two 
thousand unprotected young Eaglishwomen in Paris, 
who have gone there to qualify themselves as govern- 
esses, modistes, ladies'’-maids, and cooks. To provide 
them with a refuge, ascistance, and advice when need- 
ed, a project has been started by an English lady for a 
home to be established in Paris. 

English ladies are becoming decidedly independent 
as well as courageous. Thrve of them—yonng they 
were also—recently made the ascent of Mont Blanc 
unaccompanied by any gentleman. This being the 
first occurrence of the kind, the inhabitants of Cha- 
mounix presented the adventurous trio with an ad- 
dress and bouquets of flowers, 





An amusing lawsuit was recently decided at Fon- 
taineblean, France, according to Solomon's principles. 


Monsieur C—— possessed a turkey-hen, which hatch- ~ 


ed ont a brood of fourteen little ones; but unforta- 
nately they soon disappeared. Search for them was 
made in vain; but one day the mother's oft-repeated 
calls were answered from a neighboring barn-yard. 
The police were called to investigate, and on the sue- 
pected premises found a cage containing ten little tur- 
keys. Monsieur C—— protested they were his; so 
also did the owner of the cage. The matter was 
brought into court, and the chicks were summoned to 
give evidence, as well as the hen belonging to the farm- 
er. This latter witness flew at the young turkeys, 
and pecked them. Then Monsienr C——'s hen was 
summoned, and, spreading her wings, she called her 
brood, and they joyfully took shelter under her wings. 
The court pronounced this proof of ownership deci- 
sive. 





Rather good rifie-shooting is thus described by the 
editor of the Troy Whig: “‘We have seen a man hold 
his rifle in his left hand and toes a chip with hie right 
hand into the air, and then, bringiug bis rifle to his 
shoulder, put a bullet through the chip.” 





It seems necessary to mention that every smal! child 
going about the streets with av adult is not stolen. 
An enterprising Brooklyn man observed toward night- 
fall a small boy, about seven years old, in company 
with a blind violinist. He immedistely concladed the 
child had been stolen, and benevolentiy resolved to 
rescue him. The boy, however, objected to being res 
cued; but the philanthropist persisted until the little 
fellow cried out forhelp. An officer was dra-vn to the 
spot, as well as a large crowd of people. The blind 
man claimed the boy as his son ; and though the would- 
be rescuer was certain it was not so, investigation 
showed beyond a doubt that he had been trying to 
separate a son from his father. 





Nowadays a novel receives its title on the same prin- 
ciple that a child is named—simply to identify it. It 
is by a0 means necessary that there shoald be any 
connection between the contents of a novel and its 
title. The latter calls attention to ite existence, and 
distinguishes it from its neighbors; that. is deemed 
sufficient. 





Not long ago, during the discussion of the project 
of closing the cemeteries of Paris aud making ove at 
Mery-sur-Oise, an old lady of seventy-five years be- 
came much distressed. One day she was found dead, 
and near her body was a note, saying that she could 
not bear the idea of being buried any where but in 
Mont Parnasee, and hence had killed herself, in order 
to sleep in the cemetery of her choice. 





Some engineers in Baden have contrived an ingen- 
ious arrangement by which to provide for the simul- 
taneous lighting of all the gas lights of the town. 
Their apparatus can be affixed to all gas jets, and acts 
not by any special mechanism, but simply by the in- 
creased pressure of the gas from the gasometer when 
the lamps should be lighted. The one act of turning on 
the gas at the main ignites it at all the burners fitted 
with the new apparatus. In achieving this result the 
designers did not really obtain any very practical ad- 
vantage over the method of ignition by electricity. 
But they pushed this invention still further, and have 
provided that when the pressure is diminished at the 
main the gas can either be totally extinguished or let 


down toathread. It is chiefly in the lighting of the | 


streets of a town that the invention will be of practical 
use. Directly the gas is tarned on the whole city will 
be simultaneously illaminated, and when in the ear'y 
morning the pressure is reduced the light may be to- 
tally extinguished or gradually diminished. This plan 
has been adopted in some of the public baiidings and 
streets of Heidelberg. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS—PONTOON FERRY OVER THE VAAL RIVER.—[{Srer Pace 899.] 
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“EVERY THING 


Nrve years have passed since Louisiana, wasted, 
ruined, and depraved by slavery and by rebell- 
ion, came out from a contest in which, had only 
the guilty suffered, it had been punished not half 
So severely as it deserved. Its slave-traders had 
forced it among the earliest into revolt. ‘The 
very thought of a limitation upon their dreadful 
traffic filled them with unreflecting rage. The 
election of Lincotn seemed to merface the slave- 
trade on the Mississippi; the auction-blocks of 
New Orleans might no longer be supplied from 
Kentucky and Tennessee with human chattels ; 
and the desperate leaders of the violent faction 
forced the small yet wealthy community to rise 
im arms against the government. With a popu- 
lation of perhaps seven hundred thousand, more 
than half of whom were colored, all Unionists in 
life and death, while of the whites it is not prob- 
able that a majority were ready for the mad 
measures of the slave-traders, the State soon felt 
the results of its folly, and fell again into the 
hands of the government, At the close of the 
rebellion Louisiana was jmpoverished with an 
excess of poverty to which not even South Caro- 
lina had reached. A large proportion of its 
White population were paupers, maintained by 





























the alms of the national government. Its lucra- 
tive slave-trade was stopped forever; its colored 
people were free. There was no money to pay 
its taxes, no resources to maintain its levees; 
no hope of rescue from its fallen condition ex- 
cept the aid of the national government and the 
Northern capitalists. Of this, so generously of- 
fered, the State freely availed itself, and com- 
merce once more began to revisit the deserted 
wharves of New Orleags. So fertile is its land, 
and so favorable the site of its metropolis, that a 
few years of peace would soon impart to Lou- 
isiana new elements of progress; and, as the 
centre of Western trade, and the home of West- 
ern merchants, New Orleans might rise to a high 
rank among the sea-ports of the world. 

But this the fallen rebels were resolved to pre- 
vent. Malice ruled in their counsels of such a 
depth of depravity as could only be born of the 
poisonous remnants of slavery. They formed 
secret associations, not, as one might suppose, 
to restore agriculture, to enlarge trade, to pre- 
serve good order, and invite the commerce and 
emigration of the West, but to insult and ter- 
rify honest negro laborers, to drive off white 
settlers who were Republicans, and at last mur- 
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der both; to hold the State in miserable poverty 
and force the people to live still on the alms of 
the government. ‘The reports of the Ku-Klux 
Committee for 1871-72 show how successfully 
the White Leaguers of four or five years ago 
overawed or ill-treated their miserable fellow- 
citizens; how in 1868 scarcely a Republican ven- 
tured to vote in many parishes, and what per- 
petual bankruptcy and poverty ruled in the small 
community. ‘Two thousand persons were mur- 
dered by the White Leaguers in a population not 
much larger than that of Brooklyn. 

The fact that the Ku-Klux or the White League 
began its reign of terror in Louisiana immediate- 
ly after the war, and has continued it ever since, 
until it rose into the recent rebellion, or that the 
Democratic leaders, M‘ENrery and Pern, owe 
all their political strength to its prevalence, is 
what the chiefs of the lawless faction in the 
State would now willingly conceal. Having 
spread a deadly terror through all the Republic- 
an population, they are now satisfied, and they 
labor to hide from the Northern press and peo- 
ple by all their arts the means by which they 
hope to control all future elections. Yet it is 
plain to the whole Northern public that it is not 





VICTORY THIS FALL.”—Sovruern Papers. 


| any misgovernment on the part of the KeLtoce 
rule that brought the White League into exist- 
| ence, since it appeared at once upon the close 
of the rebellion; nor is it the fault‘of the Federal 
officials that the assassins have ravaged the State 
under the names of Knights of the White Camel- 
lia or of a White Man's Party for the past nine 
years, It is not the State but the Federal gov- 
ernment against which the outrages have been 
| aimed. It was the lingering fires of rebellion 
| that blazed up anew in unlucky Louisiana; and 
it is certain that no government favorable to the 
Union would satisfy these supporters of M‘En- 
ERY and Penn. They will have nothing but an 
ascendency of the rebel interests. 

Our White Leaguers who were only a few 
days ago urging that every one who opposed 
their rule in New Orleans should be * shot down 
like a dog,” are now complaining of ‘‘ misrepre- 





sentation” and of the harsh construction put upon 
| their actions by the more observant part of the 
Northern press. We think their actions are not 

unworthy of their words, and that they are rot 
| unknown to the history of the times. Never did 

so small a community as Louisiana in so few years 
| exhibit such a succession of horrors, In 1868 we 
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at composite metal which, within the limits of its 
ty, is undoubtedly at once the most manageable | 


the most indestructible vehicle of artistic expres- 
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of galleries which could now only be so much 
as commeuced by royal revenues. The grandest mon- 
uments of medieval architecture were “improved” | 


with coats of whitewash. With the general and won- 
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derful revival of culture and of taste which followed 
the great French Revolution and the Napoleonic era, 
all this was changed; and the enormous extension of 
the “ bronze ” manufacturers of Europe during the last 
twenty-five years, is one of the most notable symptoms 
of the general elevation of the public mind and judg- 
ment in such matters. The warerooms of Starr & 
Maxcvs, at No. 22 John Street (up stairs), in this city, 
bear eloquent witness to the force with which the ris- 
ing wave has struck our Cis-Atlantic shores, It has 
become an important branch of business now with this 
firm to seek ont and secure the newest and most varied 
developments of this great industry in all parts of the 
continent. For, curiously enough, while England has 
more than held ber own in the departments of porce- 
lain, enameled ware, silver, and crystal since the exhi- 
bition of 1851 roused her to perceive her backwardness, 
she has not yet so much as fairly begun to compete 
either with Germany and Italy, not to mention France, 
in the artistic working either of bronze or of Iron for 
decorative purposes.—[Com.] 
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A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 
“T wish my children had something to amuse them, 
and keep them at home evenings,” says an anxions 


mother. Bny them a game of Avilude, that will do it. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. “‘ These birds 
go on a good mission, and will find their way to the 
hearts of a host of children.”—Prof. A. H. Davis. 
Send three-cent stamp for catalogue of all our games 
and home amusements. 
WEST & LEE GAME co., Wororster, Mass. 
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eases, it is the best Remedy known. 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottie. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 36 John St., N New York. 
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SKIN DISEASES, 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan, 


CERTIFICATES, 

The following, from among a host of similar Testi- 
monials of the extraordinary virtues of GOURAUD'S 
ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP, are selected for their 
brevity. 

Cure of Salt-Rheum. 

Dr. Govravp :—Dear Sir,—I was for several weeks 
sorely afflicted with Salt-Rheum on my hands and fin- 
gers. Your Medicated Soap was recommended to me. 
I bought a cake, wetted it, and rubbed it on my hands 
several times a day, and before the cake was used up 
mny hands were free from any disfigurements, and the 
cuticle all smooth and white. I had tried several rem- 
edies previously. You are welcome to print this testi- 
monial to the worth of your Soap. 

Yours respectfully, HENRY BARTON, 
84 Nassau Street. 


A Voice from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pirrssuren, March 7, 1872. 

Dr. Fetrx Govravp :—Dear Sir,—I received your 
highly Medicated Soap, and have used it one week. 
During the time I used the first cake my face changed 
every day, until I was entirely free of pimples, and to- 
day I can say I possess a clear complexion, SOLELY 
FROM THE USE of your Soap. I wish yon to for- 
ward me at your earliest moment 3 a dozen of your 
Italian Medicated Soap. 

Wishing you success and a long life, I remain your 
friend, J. C. STROUP, 

No. 65 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Stroup is a highly respected and well-known 
citizen of Pittsburgh, and trustworthy. 

Dr. GOURAUD'S SOAP is also a sovereign remedy 
for SCALD HEADS, SCALP DISEASES, MOTH 
PATCHES, SALT-RHEUM, RINGWORM, WORMS 
IN THE SKIN, and all SKIN BLEMISHES. War- 
ranted, or no pay taken. 60 cents acake. Found at 
Dr. GOURAUD'S Old Established Depot, 48 BOND 
STREET, and Druggists. Beware of imitations, 


Gouraud’s Soap. 

We observe that Carleton & Hovey, of this City, ad- 
vertise Gourand’s Italian Medicated Soap. It is long 
since we have seen the article, and do not refer to it in 
reference to the purpose to which it is said to be more 
particularly applied. But we can say, from some ex- 
perience years back, that it is by far the best article to 
be used in ehaving that was ever manufactured. It 
costs even a little more than the best shaving soap, but 
there is nothing in the market that can compare with 
it in this regard. We can truly recommend it to every 
man who shaves himself and uses soap for that pur- 
pose, instead of any of its substitutes. 

Mr. Crampton, the proprietor of the Golden Rule, 
says, While his son was in the country he was terribly 
burned. Gouraud’s Italian Medicated Soap instantly 
cured him. 

Ask the following well-known persons in the Na- 
tion: Major-General Sanprorp, Colonel Du Soutz, Ed- 
itor; Capt. Rynper, Ex-U. 8. Marshal; Frank Queen, 
Editor; Rronarp Grant Waite; R. 8. MoKenziz, Ed- 
itor; and a host of other celebrities. 

PREPARED BY DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD, 48 
BOND St., New York, formerly of Walker Street, and 
late of 458 Broadway. Established 31 years. 

To be had of all Druggista. 

50 cents a cake. 

DR. T. F. GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM or 
MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER needs no advertising; the 
demand for this admirable Cosmetic exceeds the Doc- 
tor’s ability to supply promptly his customers. 


Day Positively Fixed. 
SECOND AND LAST 


Grand Gift Concert 


IN AID OF THE 


MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
OF NORFOLK, VA., 
THURSDAY, NOV. 19th, 1874. 


50,000 TICKETS---6000 CASH GIFTS. 


$250,000! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY!! 


Whole Tickets, $10 00; Half Tickets, $5 00; Quarter 
Tickets, $2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 Half Tick- 
ets for $100. No discount on less amount. 

For Tickets and Circulars barn, v information, 
apply to the Home Office, , or the 
Branch Office of the Aasociation (Room ts), 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted > twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for ¢25. Can 
be sent C. 0. D. with privilege to examine rite paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 

Gaon ealera, 23% 238 | Main 8t., Claciunat 0. 


NHE FOLLETT PATENT ELASTIC 














CORSET ATTACHMENT for any Cor- 
set. Gives grace and comfort to the wearer. Fifty 
Cents each. S37 Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





J. B. COLT, Sole Manufacturer, 47 Beekman St., New 
York. ca Send Stamp for Descriptive Circular. 
900 DECA LCOMA NIE Pictures and ¢ 60 pp. pp- 

‘V' Catalogue, 25 cts. J.J. GOULD, Boston, Mass. 
THE TOLL- GATE! Prize Picture sent free! An in- 
enions gem! 60 objects to find! 

| Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Burrato, N. Y. 








© aia 


THE NEW CREEDMOOR RIFLE, 


finely finished, throws cartridges with’ aceuracy and force <b 
50 feet, and may be used in the parlor, as it makes no report Sam 

I wiil send one tu any e 

office in the U. 8 , C. O. D., to be examined before paying bill, at a ene price, only 

Address WA 

Send 10c. for my new 100-page Custaann —— 160 colored and 


or sme il; loads at breech, and has shell extractor. 


$10. Cartrir ges. only 40c. per 100. Send for one. 


Nassau St., Y. 


engraved Selaies of Gallery Guns, fine Targets, Revolvers, Gymnasi 












ress 
D B. SNYDER, 60 
um Goods, and Novelties. a 





ll 


| ANOTHER R CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST | GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 





One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gitts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 cach 90, 000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 





Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 






.. . 50 00 
I bab bhiicscaveces 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for.... .... 50000 
23 1-3 Tickets for................. 1,000 00 





For Tickets and information, 
Address 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Lneonr Building, Louisville, Ky., 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


Do yourown Printing witha 
NOVELTY PRESS. 


The Best Yet Invented. 
For Amateur or Business Pui po- 
ses, and tneurpasecd for gine: _ 
Job Print’ ng. Ovcr 10,000 in 
BENJ. O. WOODS, 
cut — erard Dealer in 
'y description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349 Fedcraland}52 Kunee- 
land Sts., Boston, 
AceEnts—E. F. MacKus.ck, 6Mur- 
Ry, 8t., New York. Kelley. Howell & Ludwig, 917 
arket’ St., Philadclphia. 8. P. Rounds, 1% Munroe 
8t., Chicago. Scnd for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK 


oa to and will give to every Subscriber, whether 
je or in a Club, who pays in advance for 1875, and 
remits direct to this office, 

A Copy of ‘*‘THE RESCUE,” 

the Handsomest Chromo ever offered. Terins, $8 00 

annum. For Circulars containing terms for Clubs, 
c., address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lovrsoy's NEw STYLE GLASS CUTTER AND Putty Kxtre 

















Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. It is 
worth inore than its cost if only used once. Sentto your | “4 
in @ neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stan 
ALVAN L, LovEs0y, 2 WABHINGTON ST, BosTON, Masa. 
Beware of worthless imitations. Liberal discount to dealers. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


= yon or balances. Models and terms sent 


STEWART R HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. —_— stamp for II- 
lustrated Cire No Agents. 

COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 
M ies ty MUSEUM of. ART, 

No. 128 West f4th St., New York. 

The Museum will be open daily, Sundays excepted 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Gallery’ of Pictures by old 
masters; Loan collection of Pictures and other art 
objects; Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities. 
Admission 2% cents. Mondays FREE. Catalogues 
can be had at the Museum. 


Pollak’s Meerschanms. 


ob. wae and holders cut to order, re- 
paired, and Boiled. 27 John St., 
and 1109 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5008. 


TS MAGIC Wheel and Spring Pen. 

Writes with three times the speea of the old-style 
Never tires the hand, and makes all letters per- 
Sample Pen and Holder by mail, Fifty Cents. 

P. O. Box 2314, New Orleans, La. 
































pen. 
fect. 
Cc. HENRIE & co., 
MEN ALWAYS admire 
fr G L | § * a pretty, well-shod foot. 
By all means buy EN- 
GLISH CHANNEL 
CHANNE Shoes. They ae men 
land never have 
soles. They cost no more. A dark line shows w = 
the channel is cut around the sole. 
. FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
fist?s, and general out-door day and 
night "Double Perspective Glasses, ‘of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. asses and Spectacles to strengtnen 
= improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
nent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing he 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, | 687 Broadway, N 





A Printing Office for $15.00 t 

3 founts of t with spaces, 
Young America Ingetick, ome of pe with spaees, 
rc. . WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Toston, 
Mass. of 53 Murray St. , New York. Send for Circular. 


R.S. CLAY TODD, No. 115 East 12th 


Street, New York, Cures Consumption, 
Rheumatism, Scrofula, Fits, &c. Treatment sent free. 








Octosrr 31,  1874.J 


——a 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 

.-¥ Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
\ and prints, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fit Fifth Avenue, New York. 














is ; the be at eat word in our language; 
the best capital in business; the best 
armor in battle; the best triend in 
health; the best cure for ills. Pluck 
Pluck is an 


PLUGK: 


boosts a man Over many & rough spot. 
AMERICAN Virtus, and should be cultivated and encour- 
aged. The best il!vatration of it is given in a pair of 
Chromos of that name—the moral lesson of which en- 
titles them to a place — the walls of every house in 


the land. Next to the Family Bible, pluck is in order. 
Norto have pluck is a misfortune. If not found at your 
Picture dealers, send your order, or for a circular, to the 
publisher, J J. F. RYDER, | Cleveland, } Oo. 


LAMB’S 
KNITTING 
MACHINE Jie isro3 


em in a8l sizes; or knit Double, and Fane 
stitches tor Un ewan, Jackets, Shawls, Se arfs, ete. It 
knits over 2% different ‘Garments. Over 10@ per cent. 
Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer treb- 
les the value of his Wool b 7 it into Knit 
Goods. Women make §5.! a day with it. Agents 
ann Send stamp for Samples of work, and ree 
duced Price-List. Address, LAMB KNITTING MA- 
Gacee CO. at Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O., 
or Chicago, fil. 
$100,000 GIVEN AWAY! 
NO POSTPONEMENT! 
GRAND MUSICAL JUBILEE 
AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Thursday, November 26th, 1874. 
Agents wented. For particulars address 
N. HATTENBACH & CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
EARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gnaven vo Frr any Fievnr, and 
are fiffed with the oreatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Chiidren, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VL. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

aud Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 

skit, Low-Necked Over Dress, aud Bretelle 





Sthe omly Ma- 

chine that can 
knit all sizes of 
work, and nurrow 
and widen it ; that 
can shape and 
COMPLETE, with- 
out hand-finish- 
ing, seamless Ho- 
siery, Gloves, and 























Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... No.13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 3 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

rae - 2 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SU IT. 2 





DOU BLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BAsQUs 
ic: of =e * = 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKRT SUIT....... “ 39 

DEMI-POLONAISE WAL — SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Fro: . 

TIGHT. FITTING DOL BLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Frout and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Lg Wee Bes owns ccs ccncccdsecseccce “ 47 

DOLMAN DEMETRAINED * @ 

W rls R - PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
ng EE LS TE re HE ae “« 50 

TIGH T- F iy TING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............00 * 650 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbuckers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .... 

Vol. VU. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Kuglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pintaloons 
(for youth from S$ to 15 years old).. ‘ 

ENGLISH BASQU E, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
welis 5) Dl errr °° 

HE em TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

HE NR I TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt...........-++- * 15 

MEDICIS S nae £, with Demi Over-skirt and 
a il TYREIOE Ws. .ccuseeesonncevncseenes * 77 

EDIE IS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

kirt and Long Walking Skirt... "> 
Vv Yi OIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’ 4 RIDING HABIT (Postiilion Basque 





ind English Riding Skirt).......--.-..-.+0s * 22 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
SPMD NE sib satis bbabetisstesseechede s 98 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (fer girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ** 25 


PLAIN BASQUE. LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... alt 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........+.-++. “ 33 
LADY" S GABRIELLE WRAPPER.........-. “ 85 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
_ SKIRT with Pleated Back..........:... =. @ 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT W ITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 43 
The Publishers will send either Pattern a mail, 
preoaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 


or exchanged, 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
tain 


\ing Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
« and Plute. Agent for 7ilton's 
Patent Guitars, the best 
in use. Dealer n Musi- 
cal Instruments, Music 
Catalogues tree. 

Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 










and cringe. 


L= ARN _TELEGRAPHY— 
Telegraph Co.'s College. Smal! salary paid while 


Practicing. Address, with stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, 
Sup't U. T. Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 





| 
FRANCE, 





ag the Union | 


$250 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 














[SON'S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SERIES 


908 








- ——— ~z— > 





HOW ““WILLSON’S SYSTEM’ IS RECEIVED IN FRANCE, WHERE Sv 
MUCH ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


The celebrated Normal School at Cluny, France, is noted for the great attention which is 
there given to the advancement of industrial education in art and science; and the report of the 
French National Committee on Drawing, made at the Paris Exposition of 1867, speaks in the 


most complimentary terms of the system of Drawing pursued at Cluny and of its practical results. 
A testimonial from such a source must be regarded as of the very highest authority, and we 
would invite attention to the following communication: 


From M. P. LEGRAND, Director of Drawing in that Institution. 


Pror. Marcivs Wiitisox, Vineland, New Jersey, U. 8. A. 


Ciony, August 14th, 1874. 


Siz,—I have examined thoroughly, and with the most accurate attention, your new work on teaching In- 
dustrial Drawing; and I am much pleased to learn that you follow the general principles of M. Hendrick’s 
method, which were adopted for the schoo] of Cluny at the time of its foundation in 1866. 

You have found, Sir, not only the true way for attaining tite end you had in view, but also for making the 
study of drawing easy, useful, and practical, both for the artist and the workman; and I am happy to be of 
your opinion in struggling against the disastrous effects of the old routine. 

I have ascertained that workmen understand but little of the ordinary plans of architects, engineers, and 


mechanicians; for they do not know how to put them together, and read them as a whole. 
ists now recognize the necessity of representing objects in construction—that is, as they are in reality. 


Hence many art- 
This 


is also the method of our great master? of the Renaissance: Albrecht Diirer, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, &c, 

I am convinced that your system of Industrial Drawing, which is now addressed to artisans only, can aspire 
to the higher purpose of artistic representation; for both have the same groundwork: and experience and 
results have fully shown, in our Institution, that by following the former we the sooner arrive at the latter. 

Indeed, by teaching to compose, to decompose, to reconstruct, and represent solid objects as they are, we 
develop in the pupil the graphic feelings of lines and forms that enable him to understand, and truly to ex- 
press by strokes of the pencil, the real character of the objects. This is the most rational introduction to the 
study of that perspective which aims to represent objects as they appear. 

I have, Sir, to congratulate you, and to invite you to give to your system further development, in order 


that it may enter into an extended course of general instruction. 


I am certain that you will, at all events, 


meet with great success, and render great services to this too much neglected and poorly understood depart- 


ment of education. 


And now please to accept, Sir, with my thanks for your “ Industrial Drawing Series,” the assurance of my 


highest consideration. 


P. LEGRAND. 





WILLSON’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING-BOOKS have been adopted for use in 


the Public Schools of the three largest cities in the United States, viz. : 


NEW YORE, 


PHILADELPHIA, BROOKLYN, and in many other Cities and Towns in every part of 


the United States. 


We are confident that, after a careful examination, it will be found: 
1st, Taat THE “ New System” Is EMINENTLY PRACTICAL. Its object is to 
Surnish such study and practice as will prepare the pupil for the common 


industries of life. 


2d. Tuar IT Is SIMPLE AND INTELLIGIBLE. 
" duced into all the Public Schools, because any common-school teacher can 


It is capable of being intro- 


teach, and all pupils of suitable age can learn it, whereas not one teacher in a 
thousand can teach artistic drawing, and not one pupil in fifty can attain to 


even moderate success in it. 


This Series furnishes a full course in Industrial Drawing for Grammar Grades, and is com- 


plete in Four Numbers, 
per Part. 


price 40 cents per Number; or, it may be had in Eight Parts, at 25 cents 


The Series also includes the Drawing-Guide, which is a Manual of Explanations, Principles, 


and Problems for Practice for the Teacher. 


Price $1 00. 


Supplies for first introduction will be furnished at a liberal discount. 
Specimen copies for examination will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of half retail price. 





WILLSON’S DRAWING SLATE AND CARDS, introductory to the “Industria, 


Drawing Series, 


” and intended for use in Primary Grades, ARE NBARLY READY. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

















sco, 


GUIZOT’S | WE take pleasure in an- 
| fact that the great States- 
twork before his death. 
the Paris publishers. We 

50 cents per part. 
" | making ever published in 

Magnificent 
t of the country. 
Opposite Old South Church, BOSTON. 

BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
GRAPHICAL Dicriox any, and an Ex ‘LYSTABTIOAL tee. 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. For Circulars, terms, &c., ad- 
00K CANVASSERS WANTED.—Com- 
States and Provinces to sell by subscription two new 
Admiral Foote, U. 8. N., by Prof. Hoppin, of Yale Col- 
Livingstone, the only anthorized edition that will be 
ee of re of Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The Best Inv shied. 
ED- 
ARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 
class. Particulars sent free. Address 


nouncing that we have 
| just received news of the 
| 
man and Historian had just 
wed |completed this important 
The MS. of the last vol. 
being now in the hands of 
= now a the work 
in semi-monthly parts, at 
400 It is one of the most 
ls uperb specimens of book 
America. First-class can- 
bang El ey wanted in 
{ j Ong It is the GREAT BOOK of 
1S I ] «| the year. Apply at once to 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 143 Washington St., 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 
On Potter's Complete 
Contains 2000 quart ~~ and 8000 awn § a 
Brate Dicrionany, @ TuroLoeioat Diortonary, a 
Tron ary allin ona. No other work like it. Covers the 
whole field of Religious Literature. In Two noble Vol- 
dress JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 
petent and expe rienced Agents, who mean busi- 
ness, are wanted in every city and town in the United 
and popular books, viz: A Dictionary; of Relivious 
Knowledce, by Rev. Ly man Abbott; and the Life of 
lege. Ina few weeks the Prospectus and order books 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
published. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL, 
Price, $12, $25, $38, & 
orn ‘nd stamp for Catalogue. to W. a 
“A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 
where. Business honorable and first- 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 





AGENTS WAN1z2 FOR THE 


TRUE HISTORY 


oF THE 


BROOKLYN SCANDAL 


The oneanting revelations and startling disclosures 
made in this work are creating the most intense desire 
in the minds of the people to obtain it. 
whole inner history of the Great Scandal, and is the 
only full and authentic work on the subject. It sells at 
sight. Send for terms to Agents and a fall descri oon 
ot the work. Address NATIONAL PUBLIS. 

CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Lil. 


$2500 4. YEAR 


made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different poche. Agents say this is the 
BEST THING EVE TRIED. 

The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Agents 
wanted on these and our magnificent editions of Family 
Bibles, Full yest ulars free on application, Address 
JOHN E. PO TER & CO., Publishers, » Philadelphia. 
W At home, male or female; $35 per 

or week, day or evening. Noe apital, 

fi all We send valuable pac Sage or 
or goods by mail free. Address with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich 8t., N. ¥. 


ATENT WIRE SIGNS, for the Tops of 

Buildings. They are unsurpassed, forming a fin- 

ish with a Sign combined. Sketches and prices fur- 

nished. Patent Wire PFanners, © great novelty. 
UPHAM & CO., 399 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED 


forHHOLMAN’S PICTORIAL BIBLES 


3500 Hllustrations, Address, for Circulars, 
- J. HOLMAN & CO,, 930 ARC H 8t., Phila. 


CHILDREN'S cise CO. Buffalo, N.Y. | $ 














Want amart Agents every where. Big pay for all. 
GENTS W ANTED.— Me n or women. $34 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 
All the BEST, useful Novelties, 

Noel Depot. foun anted. Catalogue free. 
LUMB & C ‘o., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘Agents wanted. Ten best 

selling articles in the world. Circulars free. 


a weck or $100 — ited. Valuable sampler free, 
Chromos, Pena, Stationery, &c. 
$35 A MONTH, 
J. BRONSON, Detroit, Michigan 








It gives the | 


ticulare Free. 8. M. Srenorr, 117 Hauover 8t., 





Dk. FOOTE’S HOME, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


This institution wil) hereafter be devoted to the 
treatment of patients suffering from the abuse of alc: 
holic stimulants, and from opium; and to the treat- 
ment of milder forms of mental aberration. 

From our past experience and success with the 
Homeopathic treatment in these affections, we can 
promise, when sufficient time is given, a radical cure 
n all cases where the patient has desire for resovery. 

Terms, for inebriates, $20 to $30 a week. For fur- 
Ge panes, & address _ GEO. F, FOOTE, M.D. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LOT OF NEW BOOKS 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL roore, 
Foote, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By James 
Mason Horriyx, Professor in Yale College. With 
bumerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Plane, aud a Por- 
trait on Steel by Halpin. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 
(Sold by Subscription. Agents Wanted.) 

II. 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 
FALL OF KHIVA. By J. A. MacGauan. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 

Ill. 

LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. A History 
of Germany, from the Earliest Times. Founded-on 
Dr. Davi» Mutver's “ History of the German Peo- 
ple.” By Cuartton T. Lewis. With Maps and D- 
ustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

IV. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1876. 
With 90 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. Five copies sent to one address, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 00. 

7, 

BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Generis of the New England 
Churches. By Leronarp Baoos. With Iilustra- 





Life of Andrew Hnil 


tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
VI. 

MILL'S LOGIC, Revised Edition. A System of 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Joun 
Sroarr Mitt. Printed from the Eighth Loudon 
edition. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $3 60. 


VII. 

GILLMORE’'S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and Forest: A Description of the Game of North 
America, with Personal Adventnres in their Par- 
suit. By Parker Gits.mona (“* Ubique”). LTllusira- 
ted. 19ino, Cloth, $1 50. 

VL 

CAIRNES’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lend- 

ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 


panded, By J. E. Carnes, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
essor of Political Economy in U niversity College, 
London. Crown Syo, Cloth, #@ 


1X. 

NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 
man. By Wiutiamw M. Davis. A Book of Thrilling 
rome ge With many spirited Lustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NEW NOVELS 


UBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT'S Squire ‘Erden. 


cents. 


Svo, Paper, 75 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Duoue. 
Miss CRAIE’S Sylvia's Choice. 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seventeenth Ceatury. By D. 
R. Castieton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 2%. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love aid Life, 
75 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 


TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. 
Paper, 75 ceuts, 


PAYN'S 


DE MILLE'’S The Living Liak. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss BRADDON'S Takeo at the Fluod 
75 ceuts. 


Popular Edition. 8vo, 


S$ The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Illustrated. S8yo, 


Svo, Paper, 


ROBINSON'S Second-Cousin Sarah. 


Tlustrated 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Llnstrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50; S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ez Harrere & Brorurses will send cither af the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





aw Warren's Caratoove matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


& BROTHERS, 
N. Y. 





HARPER 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


MAGT LANTERNS, large and small, 
5 for Home Amuscment and Public 
Exhibitions. Profitable business, requiring smal! cap 
ital. Catalogue free. McALLISTER 
Manutfac turing Optician, 49 ) Nasex u Street, N Y 


$240 


tw adh Chromos. 


Yearly to Agente. 64 new articles and 
tae best Family Paperin America, with 
Family Journal, 300 000 Be'way. N. ¥. 





a A . WEE Kt to M: ale | and Fe male Agents in theirlo- 
O77 cality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 

FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
Boston 





Money 
ATH A MONTH to Agents. Address C. M. 
Lintnoton & Bro., New York or Chicago. 
$5€ $2 Gro. Stixsson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
10 A CIN ADA y. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
B10 tice. "a ties. Gro. L. Ferron & Co., 119 Nassau 8t., N. 





S() per day at home. “Terme free. Address 











$10 to $1000 Ssocstetin toss ant Goll poze 


particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N, Y. 
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THE LOST FOUND. 


Pottceman (Uncle Sam). “I wonder if any Party will claim it?” 





. rT ; Z 
U0. GUNTHE 
‘ ’ 5 
502-504 BROADWAY, 

Offer their Extensive Stock of 
LADIES’ FURS, 
at the JLLoweat possible Prices. 
SEAL-SKIN FURS 
in great variety, including 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


ot all Grades and Styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 
in very Large Assortment, of every 
deseription. 


502-504 BROADWAY. 























POPRINGFIEL 
Lb CAS Deane Ol 


238 -CANAL ST ~e 





Ilustrated Catalogue of over 100 pages sent free. 


Stock Privileges, 








How to make money in Wall Street, 


fully explained in 


Wall Street Reporter. 


Specimen Numbers mailed free to any 
address by 


L.. W. Hamilton & Co., 


STOCK BROKERS, 
48 Broad Street, New York. 








Best Organs for Easiest Payments. 
The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
winners of THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
and DIPLOMA of HONOR, at PARIS, 1567, 
VEENNA, 1873, and HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
AMERICA ALWAYS, now offer the finest assortment 
of the Best Cabinet or Parlor Organs in 
the World, net only for cash exclu- 
sively, 2s formerly, but will also rent them 
with priviloge of purchase, or sell for pay- 
ments running through one to four years, 
The following tableshowsterms of payment on several 
plans for STYLE T, a Five Octave Double 
Heed Organ in elegant Upright Reson- 
ant Case, with Five Stops; Vox Humana, 
Automatic Swell, Knee Swell, &c. 


Cash Price $130. Time Price $143. Rent Mos. $14 30. 


Paymentin] In3 | In6 | In9 In 12 


Plan 


Advance. | Months Months Months Months 
No. 1. $14 30 =| $14 30 | $14 80 | $14 30 | $85 80 
No. 2. 28 60 — 28 60 — 85 09 
No. 3. 2792 | 2792 27 92 27 92 27 92 
No. 4. 7150 | 16 36 16 36 16 36 16 36 
No.5.) 6792 | — 6794, — _ 
No, 6, 69 90 | -— — _ 69 90 
No. 7. $14 30 cash, $10 44 monthly4or 12 months. 


Many etyhee at proportionate prices, 
rented or sold to almost any part of the 
country. CATALOGUES, with full particulars, free. 
TEASON & HIAMILIN ORGAN CO., 2 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


HERRINGS SAFES 


FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR DWELLINGS, 
FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY. 


Herrings & Farrel, 


251 and 252 Broadway, N. ¥. 














GUERLAIN’S 
CELEBRATED 
Paris 
Perfumery. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT WILL BE 
FOUND AT 


A. T, Stewart & Co,’s, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


popularity. 
g@~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Flectro-Silicon 


is GUARANTEED to be the 
best article known for 
Cleaning and Polishin 


par7 3) ing stores, and jewelers. 


nm £, a 
FResersn & BURR, availing themselves of 

















| “TON, & CO. 
No. 9 Gold St., N.¥. 
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STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862.° 


t@™ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


___ 109 & 111 Bast 14th St., N. ¥. 
-$20- 
Will buy a First Mortgage Premium 
Bond of the N. Y. Industrial Exhibition 
Co., authorized by the Legislature of the 
State of New York. 
2d Premium Drawing, Dec. 7, 1874. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a 
Premium, as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, #100,000. 
Address, for Bonds, Circulars, and full 
information, . 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 

Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 

___ Post-Office Drawer 29. 














WHETHER YOU TRAVEL, OR 
“DONT TRAVEL MUCH,” have a Gen- 
eral Accident Policy in the Traverers. Apply to 
any Agent, or write to the Company at Hartford, Conn. 


EMAN & BURR att mare 
138 & 140 FULTON ST., 
| NEW YORK. 


the GREAT DECLINE IN PRICES in re- 


plenishing stock, open the season with a very large stock, and are selling at corresponding LOW prices. 


Surrs, s10. 
Surrs, s20. 
Svrrs, ¢30. 

UITS, $40. 


CAPES, 











SIVAN 


: Xe ay, 


i~ vigor to the organs which it purifies and r 
Sold by all Druggists. 


TO ORDER OR READY-MADE, 
ULSTERS, SACKS, 


oat Boys: surrs, ¢s. 

c Boys: svurrs, ss. 

Boxs: surrs, $10. 
OYS’ SUITS, $12. 


Ove™ 


$5, $8, $10, $12, $15, $20, $30, $40. 


. ®& 


S : ost® FOR Boys = ions 
UITS, 850. Ove" Q5 to $20. Reo, OYS’ SUITS, $15. 
UITS, $60. TO ORDER OR READY-MADE. S, Boys: surrs, $20. 


COUNTRY 
ORDERS. 


Onpers BY Lerrer promptly filled. Our New System ror Srir-Measvurr, of 
which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all parts of the country to order direct 
from us, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 





cat: Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


' : is used by rational people as a means of relieving all de- 
Paes tangements of the Stomach, Liver, and Intestines, be- 
& cause it removes obstructions without pain, and imparts 


ates. 


NEW 
SHOOTING BOOKS. 


FIELD, COVER, AND TRAP SHOOT- 
ING. By Capt. A. H. Bocarpvs. With Steel Por- 
trait and Engravings of the “Champion Medal.” 
1 vol., 12mo., Fancy stamped Cloth, $2 00. 

_A compendium of many years of experience, giving 
hiuts for skilled marksmen and instructions for young 
sportsmen, describing the haunts and habits of game 
birds, flight and resorts of water-fowl, breeding and 
| breaking of dogs, and every thing of interest to the 
| Sportsman. The author is “champion wing-shot of 
| America,” who knows a gun as Hiram Woodruff knew 
a horse. And he has the same careful and competent 
editor who put Woodruft’s ** Trotting Horse of Amer- 
ica” into shape—Chas. J. Foster—so many years sport- 
ing editor of Wilke’s Spirit of the Times. 


AMERICAN WILD-FOWL SHOOTING, 
By Josern W. Lone. 1 vol., 12mo. IJilustrated. 
Fancy stamped Cloth. $2 00. 

_A book of practical specific instruction as to the 
different —— habits, haunts, and pursuits of wild- 
fowl, the building and use of blinds, boats, decoys, 
&c., the —, of water retrievers, and many miscel- 
laneous hints of great value to hunters of wild game- 
fowl. Full of admirable descriptions, adventure, &c., 
&c. The only book of the kind in the English language. 

*." To be had through any Bookseller; or will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harren'’s Macazir, Harrere’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexvy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
ne to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Terms ror Apvertistne in Hanren’s WEEKLY AND 
Hanren’s Bazar. 

ony ape Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


(4 Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


PRIN THFFIT S ccc. 
amily Printer fer Care gavol0. Paarl Praseitrs 
PfeSS B35 012. GOLDING &CO. 11h 1y5' Boston 


MPROVEMENT in Water Colors.— 
For Artists, Amateurs, Architects, and Draughts- 
men. For particulars send for descriptive circular and 

samples, mailed free. C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
106 & 108 Fulton Street, New York. 


}[ABEER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 

















plete snes Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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THE DUMB WAITER. 


Wuewn the Prince of Wales was in Russia, 
upon the occasion of the marriage of the Duke 
of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess Marte, 
last January, a series of hunting-parties was ar- 
ranged upon a magnificent scale for the amuse- 
ment of the royal guests. Hunting in Russia, 
iS upon our great Western plains, is no child’s- 
play. It involves fatigue and danger, and re- 
quires endurance and courage. 

Among those who accompanied the Prince of 
Wales upon these hunting excursions was Lord 
SUFFIELD, who upon one occasion shot a large 
bear. He had the skin stuffed, and put it to the 
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ise represented in our engraving. 
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THE DUMB WAITER. 


(Continued from No. 930, page 888.) 
(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


A STRANGE WORLD. 


Br MISS BRADDON, 


| Avrnor or “ Taxen at tur Fioop,” “To tar Brrrer 


Enp,” “Strranerrs anp Prtertms,” “ Avrora 
Loyp,” “Tne Loves or ArgpEn,” Ero. 


EE ESA 
CHAPTER XLI. 
HAST ALL SEASONS FOR THINE 
© DEATH!” 
Wuat was it that Mrs, Trevanard would have 
told when death sealed her lips forever? This 


“THOU Own, 


| was the question which Humphrey Clissold ask- 


} 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


ed himself many a time in those dismal days at 


Borcel End, when the house was darkened, while 


he and Martin sat together in friendly silence, 
full of sympathy, and for the most part alone, 
Mr. Trevanard preferring the solitude of the best 
parlor in this day of affliction. What was that 





905 





| evening, when Michael Trevanard had gone to 


bed, worn out with grief and confusion of mind, 


|-and when Martin was more composed and re 


circumstance or detail which she would have told | 


him, and what clew to the mystery was he to 
discover from those two words ‘‘ family Bible” 
—the only words that he had been able clearly 
to gather from the dying woman's disjointed 
speech ? 

He snfiered Martin to give full sway to his 
grief; stanch in friendship, prompt with sym 
pathy, but never attempting to strangle sorrow 
with set speeches of consolation; and then one 


signed than he had been since his mother's 
death, Humphrey approached the subject which 
absorbed all his thoughts just now. He had 
told Martin that Mrs. Trevanard had given him 
her confidence, but he had also told him that the 


| circumstances she had confided to him must re- 


main a profound secret. 

‘* She has intrusted me with a hidden page of 
your family history, Martin,” he said, ‘If ever 
I can set right the wrong that has been done— 
not by your mother, she may have been mistaken 
in her course of action, but she has deliberately 
wronged no one—you shall know all; but if [ 
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t must remain a secret to the end 


d you are,” said Martin Can I 

rateful enough for your interest in our 

M ir Martin, there is less cause for grat- 
tl imagine I have a reason of my 
in this matter. A foolish 


perhaps, and most certainly a selfish one. 


no talk of gratitude on your 


g Martin in a more com- 
, Humphrey deemed it 
1 hea hat vour poor mother said to 
me On her death-bed?” he began, 
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‘*Every word. She was wandering, I think ; 
poor dear soul.” 

‘**T hardly think that, Martin. There was so 
much expression in her face, as she looked at 
me, and she seemed so eager to tell me some- 
thing. I feel sure that there was some addition- 
al circumstance, some previously forgotten detail 
of the story she had told me which she wanted 
to communicate in that last hour—something re- 
lating to a family Bible. Will you let me see 
your family Bible, Martin ?” 

‘Certainly, It is kept where all the world 
can see it—all the world of Borcel End, at least. 
It is on the side-table in the best parlor. My 
poor father was reading it this afternoon, I'll 


| go and get it.” 





OUR ARTIST ON THE FOLKESTONE ! 


Martin took one of the candles and went into | which the Borcel End branch of the Trevanards 


the next room, whence he speedily returned, car- 
rying a substantial folio bound in brown leather. 

This was the family Bible—a goodly volume, 
profusely garnished with old-fashioned wood- 
cuts, and printed in a large fat-faced type on 
thick-ribbed paper, mellowed to a yellowish hue 
by the passage of years. P 

On the fly-leaf were recorded the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths of the Trevanards for the last 
hundred and fifty years, but beyond this plain, 
straightforward catalogue, the page held nothing. 


There was the first inscription, in ink of a faded | 


brownish hue, recording the marriage of Stephen 
Trevanard, of Treworgey, with Hannah Penrose, 


of St, Austell, July 14, 1778—a marriage from | 


had arisen—and the last entry, in Michael Trev- 
anard’s heavy sprawling penmanship, recording 
the death of Bridget, the beloved wife, etc., etc. 
Humphrey read every line of that family cata- 
logue—Muriel’s birth, Martin’s—but there was 
nothing here to suggest the faintest clew to Mrs. 
Trevanard’s dying words. 

Then carefully, and leaf by leaf, he went 
through the volume, looking for any stray docu- 
ment which might lurk between the pages. Here 
he found a withered flower, with its faint, ghost- 
like odor of departed perfume, there a scrap of 
sacred poetry copied in a girlish hand—such a 
pretty, graceful penmanship, which he surmised 
to be Muriel’s. Yes, here was one half sheet of 
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hrey's most 


careful search could discover nothing between 
the pages of the family Bible. He began to 
think that Martin was right, and that those last 
words of Mrs. Trevanard were but the meaning- 
less babble of a mind astray, with no more sig- 
nificance than Falstaff’s dying talk of fair green 
fields familiar to his boyhood, or ever he had 
learned to find pleasure in midnight carouses or 
the company of Mistress Tearsheet. 

** By-the-bye,” said Martin, suddenly, while 
his friend sat with his arms folded on the sacred 
volume, deep in thought, ‘‘ there’s a Bible some- 
where that belonged to my great-grandmother— 
a Bible I can just remember when I was a lit- 
tle chap, before Muriel’s wits went astray—a 
Bible with queer old- pictures in it, which I 


was very fond of looking at—not a big folio | 


like this, but a thick dumpy volume, bound in 
black leather, with a brass clasp. My mother 
generally used it when she read the Scriptures 
of a Sunday evening, and it was called Mother's 
Bible.” 

‘*Was there any thing written in it?” asked 
Humphrey. 

** Yes, there was writing upon the first page, 
I believe.” 

** How long is it since you saw that Bible, 
Martin ?” 

**How long?” echoed Martin, meditatively. 
‘Oh, ever so many years. Why, I don't re- 
member having seen that book since I was quite 
a little lad.” 








‘* Did you ever see it after your sister's mind 


went wrong ?” 

‘*That’s asking too much, 
so closely as that ; 
think I ever did see it after Muriel’s long illness, 
for I was sent to Helston Grammar School just 
at that time, and I certainly don’t remember ever 


I can't remember | 
and yet, on reflection, I don’t | 


having seen that Bible after I went to school. | 
However, I dare say it's somewhere about the | 


house. Nothing is ever lost at Borcel. 
Bible is among my poor mother’s stores most 
likely. She was always a great hand for keep- 
ing old things.” 

‘*T should like very much to see it, if you could 
find it for me, by-and-by, Martin.” 

By-and-by meant when that solemn presence 


That | 


of the dead which set its seal upon ail things at 
Borcel had been removed from the old farm- 
house. 

“T’'ll look for it among mother's books next 
week,” said Martin. rhere are a good many 
books upon the old walnut-wood chest of draw- 
ers in her bedroom.” 

* om * * . * 

Humphrey staid at Borcel all through that 
dismal week, though he received a very kind let- 
ter from Mrs. Penwyn begging him to take up 
his abode at the Manor-house for the rest of his 
stay in Cornwall. He felt that it would be a 
hard thing to leave Martin in that house of 
gloom, and he knew that his presence there was 
some kind of comfort, even to Michael Treva- 
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nard, who had given way to complete desponden- 
cy since his wife's death. The look of the place 
was so strange to him without Bridget, he com- 
plained. For five-and-thirty years she had been 
the chief person in that house—the prop and 
of all things—the axis upon which the 


Stay 

wheel of life turned. ‘The farmer knew that he 
owed her the maintenance and increase of his 
fortune It was Bridget’s help, Bridget’s inde- 
fatieable spirit guiding and sustdining him, which 
had made him rich enough to buy Borcel, had 
the squire been disposed to sell it. She had 
taught | to hoard his money—-she had held 
} back from all share in the boisterous pleas- 
ures of his class, but she had kept his table lib- 


ally, provided assiduously for all his creature 
omiorts. and, in a drowsy, monotonous way, had 
made life very easy to him. He looked round 
i, seeing her vacant chair, wondered 


him now, an 

what he was to do with the remnant of his days. 
Phe sil wr of the house stupefied him. 

He went in and out of the rooms in a wandering, 

pt manner: he looked into the kitchen 

Ww ) girls sat stitching away at their 

black gowns, and looking forward to the funeral 


remonial h it was rather a 
be concerned. He went into old 
d's bedroom, to which apartment 
vas «till confined by that chronic 
hich at times crippled her. 

‘If down by the fireside, 
lrearily, with h son his knees, looking at 
the fire. silent for the most of his time, and shak- 
ing his head despondently when his mother es- 
ttempt at consolation—some 


in whic 






£ lng to + 
Mrs. Trevanat 
the old lady 
rheumatic gout 
Here he him 


s elbow 


saved som feeble a 
| phrase, which had been aired at all the 


Scriptural | 
leaths in the family for the last sixty vears. 

‘“T never thought that she would have gone 
before me,” crooned the old lady, ‘* but the Lord’s 


ways are wonderful, and His paths past finding 
It’s a sad thing to think that Muriel can’t 
foll to-morrow 
our family that a daughter has been absent at 
her mother’s funeral.” 

‘*Ah, poor Mariel,” said the father, hopeless- 
¢ trouble seems harder to bear now. 
It would have comforted me in my loss if I had 
1 a danghter to take my dead wife's place, some 

» look after the servants and pour my tea 

f a morning, some one to sit opposite me 
nd help me off with my coat when I 


ime in of a wet evening. 


‘There's Martin,” said old Mrs. Trevanard ; 
he ought to be a comfort to you.’ 
* Martin's a good fellow, but he can’t be what 


. daughter migh 


: been. A daughter would 
put her arms round my neck, and cling to me, 
ind shed her tears upon my breast; and in try- 
to « her [ should almost forget my 
yn sorrow. A daughter could fill her moth- 

empty place in the house, which Martin can 


} ’ 
bay 


ymitori 





never do. He'll be wanting to run away from 
home, fast enough, youll see, now his mother's 
gone. She had a great deal more influence over 
him than Iever had. Who hadn’t she influence 
over, | wonder? Why, the very cow-boys 


thought more of her than of me. Ah, she was 
wonderful woman!” 

‘Yes, Michael,” answered his mother, with a 
igh. ‘*She was a good and faithful servant, 
nd in such the Lord is well pleased. She never 
missed morning and afternoon service, let the 
weather be what it might, on Sundays. She read 
e diligently, and she did her duty to the 


a 


her Bibl 


hest of her knowledge. If ever she was mistak- 

She never was mistaken,” interrupted the 
widower, testily; ‘‘ Bridget was always right. 
When Martin bought those Kerry cows, and I 


ided him for buying such small mean-looking 
cattle, Bridget stood by him and said she’d war- 
they were good milch cows. And so they 

I never knew Bridget out of her reckon- 


he g andmother sighed. She had been think- 
ing of something wide apart from the sordid cares 
iomestead. 

Humphrey Clissold attended the funeral, which 
took place on a chilly September afternoon, when 
autumn's biting blast swept across the broad 
moorland and over the quiet valleys, and stripped 
the yellowing leaves from the orchard trees. ‘The 
leaves were falling earlier than usual this year, 
long droughts and heat of the summer. 
were three mourning coaches, in the 
first of which Michael Trevanard and his son 
sat in solemn state. The second was occupied 
by Humphrey, the doctor, and a neighboring 
farmer; the third by three other farmers, long- 
standing acduaintances of the Borcel End fam- 
ly. These people and their households had con- 

tuted Mr. Trevanard’s little world. It was for 

maintenance of her respectability in their 

he had toiled and striven; to be deemed 

y and honorable and upright above all 
other women of her clas: had been her desire, 
and she had been gratified. They followed her 
to the little chureh-yard on the brown hill-side, 
of her virtues as they went, and de- 


after the 


Phere 


wealthy 


» paragon of wives. 

They laid her in the family grave of the Trev- 
nards, and levt her there just as the sun de- 
dan air of evening solitude crept over 

And then they went back to Borcel 
ind, where the blinds were all drawn up, and 
he house had put on a factitious aspect of cheer- 
fulness. ‘The table was plenteously spread with 

loin and chine, fowls. and ham, decanters of 
sherry, shining tea-tray and silver tea- 
| all t} st things in the house brought out 
to do honor to Mrs, ‘Trevanard’s obsequies. The 

f farmers and the doctor sat down to this feast 
wut sharpened by the autumn breezes, 

1el took his place at the head of 
nd did his best to perform the duties 
hospitality ; and the foneral guests enjoyed 
not a little during the next hour or 
tudiously preserved the solem- 
and threw in a sigh 


rer th 


port and 


ie be 


appetites 
a oO x Micl 
he tabl 
of 
themselve 
so, though they 


nity of their countenances 





It will be the first time in- 





+ now and then, midway between fowl and ham, 





*-H 


or murmured some pious commonplace upon the 
brevity of life, as they held their plates for a sec- 
ond slice of beef. 

** Ah,” said the fattest and wealthiest of the 
farmers, ‘*she was arespectable woman. There's 
not her equal within twenty miles of Seacomb.” 

And this was the praise for which Mrs. Trev- 
anard had toilea—this was the highest honor she 
had ever desired. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
FIRE THAT IS CLOSEST KEPT BURNS MOST OF ALL. 


Humpurey CutissoLp did not leave Borcel 
End for some days after the funeral. He saw 
how Martin clung to him in this dark hour, when 
the sense of bereavement was still a new and 
strange pain to the young heart; and, anxious 
though he was to return to his library and Justi- 
na, he lingered, loath to leave, since departure 
might seem unkind. When he told Martin that 
he had literary work to do—that young man be- 
ing aware that his friend was some manner of 
author, though not in the least suspecting him 
to be capable of poetry—Martin argued that it 
was just as easy to write at Borcel End as in 
London—easier, indeed, since there was so small 
a chance of interruption. 

‘*T’ve heard you say myself that the great 
beauty of your trade is that it requires no 
‘plant,’ except a ream of paper and a bundle of 
pens,” said Martin. 

‘* Did I say that? Ah, I forgot one impor- 
tant item, the library of the British Museum, 
some millions of books, more or less. I may 
not want to refer to them very often, perhaps, 
but I like to have them at my elbow.” 

‘*The book you’re writing is something pro- 
digiously learned, then, I conclude,” said Martin. 

** Not at all; but it is nice to be able to verify 
a quotation. But I'll tell you what I'll do with 
you, Martin: I'll stop at Borcel a week if you'll 
promise to go to London with me when I leave. 
You told me that you poor mother’s death would 
set you free.” 

**So it will, by-and-by; but not just yet. It 
would be unkind to leave father while his grief 
is fresh. He’s so completely down.” 

‘*Upon my word, Martin, I'm afraid you’re 
right,” answered Humphrey. ‘* But remember, 
you must come to me directly you feel at liber- 
ty to leave Borcel—come to me and share my 
home, just as you would if I were your elder 
brother.” 

Martin employed the day after the funeral in 
looking over his dead mother’s hoards, a painful 
task, but not a difficult one. Bridget Trevanard’s 
possessions had been kept with the most perfect 
neatness, every scrap of lace or ribbon folded and 
laid in its place, all the old-fashioned trinkets of 
her girlhood treasured in their various boxes, the 
desk and work-box of her school-days in perfect 
order. Strange that these trifles should be so 
much less perishable than their owner. 

But despite his careful examination of his 
mother’s drawers and boxes, Martin failed to 
find the object of his search, that old family 
Bible with the clasps, which he had described to 
Mr. Clissold. The book was nowhere to be 
found. Martin distributed his mother’s clothes, 
the best to old Mrs. Trevanard, to do what she 
liked with, the rest to the two handmaidens, both 
tolerably faithful after their manner, and honest- 
ly regretful of a mistress who, though sharp and 
exacting, had been just in her dealings with 
them, and careful of their comfort. The trink- 
ets and work-box and desk, and little collection 
of gift books, chiefly of a devotional character, 
Martin Trevanard put away, under lock and 
key, in the old bureau opposite his mother’s bed. 
He kept them for Muriel, with the faint idea that 
some day the light of reason might return, if only 
in,some small measure, to that clouded brain. 

‘*No one else has sb good a right to them,” 
he said to himself, as he put away these homely 
treasures, ‘‘and no one else shall have them 
while I live.” 

‘I suppose my dear mother must have givén 
that Bible away,” he said to Humphrey, after 
describing his unsuccessful search. ‘* And yet 
it was hardly like her to give away an old family 

3ible. She was one who set so much store by 
old things, and above all by her religious books.” 

At that moment there flashed across Hum- 
phrey’s recollection one hitherto forgotten word 
in the dying woman’s broken sentence. 

**Gave—family Bible—” 

That word ‘‘ gave” confirmed Martin’s idea. 
The Bible had been given away, but to whom? 
and why did it concern Humphrey, in his en- 
deavor to right the wrongs of the past, to know 
that fact? Why, indeed, unless the Bible had 
been given to Mr. and Mrs. Eden, the people 
who took Muriel’s iffant. 

He went over in his note-book the story which 
Mrs. Trevanard had told him. He had been care- 
ful to write down all the facts, recording every 
detail as closely as possible, upon the night of 
that day on which he received that story of the 
past from the jnvalid’s lips. Going over it care- 
fully in the silence of his own room on the sec- 
ond night. after the funeral, he came to this pas- 
sage: ‘‘I made them take a solemn oath upon 
my Bible, binding them to perform their part of 
the bond.” 

It was clear, then, that Mrs. Treyanard had car- 
ried her Bible to the loft—that the oath had been 
sworn upon her own Bible. Was it not likely 
that on so solemn an occasion as her parting 
with these people, who were to carry the last of 
her race--the nameless child she discarded— 
a.cov with them, she, a woman of deep religious 
convictions, might have given them her Bible, 
the most sacred gift she could bestow, symbol of 
good faith between them ? 

Now if this Bible had been given, and the 
name of Martin's great - grandmother, Justina 
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Trevanard, was written in it, the fact would add 
one more link to that chain of evidence which 
Humphrey. Clissold had been putting together 
lately. 

It had entered into his mind that Justina El- 
good was Muriel’s daughter—the child given into 
the keeping of strangers, perhaps—ah, too bitter 
thought—the child of shame! 

The facts in support of this notion were not 
many, would have made very little impression 
perhaps in a court of justice, yet, though he 
struggled against a notion which appeared to his 
sober reason absurd and groundless, his fancy 
was taken captive, and dwelt upon the idea with 
a tormenting persistence, 

In the first place he.was a poet, and there 
seemed to him a curious fatality in all the cir- 
cumstances connected with his presence at Bor- 
cel End. He had gone there by the merest acci- 
dent, guided by that Will-o’-the-wisp of a child, 
tramping miles across a barren moor, intruding 
himself on an‘ unwilling hostess. ‘Then on the 
very first night of his habitation beneath that 
lonely roof he had been visited by one who, if 
not a wanderer from the shadow-world, was at 
least a ghost of the past—one who had outlived 
life’s joys and hopes, almost its cares and sor- 
rows. ‘This appearance of Muriel’s had at once 
awakened his interest in her. But for this mid- 
night visit, and the chance meeting in the hazel 
copse, he might have come and gone a dozen 
times without being aware of Muriel Trevanard’s 
existence. 

This idea of Destiny was, of course, a mere 
fanciful reason. 

To-night, in the silence, having gone over every 
word of Mrs. Trevanard’s story in his note-book, 
he placed on record those other circumstances 
which had impressed him in relation to this 
question. 

1. The fact that Justina Elgood was said to 
have been born at Seacomb, a curiously out-of- 
the-way corner of the earth. 

2. Her age exactly corresponded with the age 
of Muriel’s daughter, were she living. 

3. The particularly uncommon name of Jus- 
tina, a family name of the Trevanards. 

4. The description of the man who had called 
himself Eden; a fluent speaker, a man who 
seemed accustomed to public speaking. 

5. Mathew Elgood had lost an infant daugh- 
ter at Seacomb. The faet stood recorded in the 
register. ‘These Edens had also lost a child. 

Very little, certainly, all this, when set down 
formally upon paper, but the idea floating in 
Humphrey's mind seemed to have a stronger 
foundation than these meagre facts. Whence 
the fancy came he knew not, yet it seemed to 
him that for a long time he had been skeptical 
as to Justina’s relationship to Mathew Elgood. 
There was so evident a superiority in the daugh- 
ter to the supposed father. They were creat- 
ures of a different clay. 

‘*Tt is just as if some clumsy delf pitcher were 
to pretend to be made of the same paste as Jus- 
tina’s dragon-china tea-service,” he said to him- 
self, 

He remembered how reticent Mr. Elgood had 
always been upon the subject of the past—how 
the little that he had even told had been told 
somewhat reluctantly, extorted, in a manner, by 
Humphrey’s questioning. He remembered Mr. 
Elgood’s startled look when he, Humphrey, had 
spoken for the first time of Borcel End, 

‘*T dare say, after all, the fancy is groundless,” 
he said to himself, as he closed his pocket-book, 
‘‘and that the circumstances which have im- 
pressed me so strongly could be explained in 
quite a different manner. A provincial actor’s 
wandering life may bring him to any corner of 
the earth, and the name Justina may have been 
chosen out of some novel of the day by Mrs. 
Elgood. But since I have promised to do my 
uttermost to see Muriel Trevanard righted, I am 
bound to sift this matter thoroughly. And again, 
it would be hard if I were not allowed to investi- 
gate the pedigree of the woman I hope to win for 
my wife. Heaven knows that the worst or the 
best that I can learn of my darling’s parentage 
will make no difference in my love for her true 
self.” 

For three or four days after the funeral 
Humphrey gave himself up almost entirely to 
friendship, and spent his time strolling about the 
farm with Martin, philosophizing, consoling, 
talking hopefully of the future, when the young 
man was to come to London and carve out some 
kind of career for himself. But the last two days 
of his stay in Cornwall Mr. Clissold had appor- 
tioned to his own business. One day for a fare- 
well visit to Penwyn Manor, another day for 
Seacomb, where he had certain inquiries and 
researches to make, . He had arranged to leave 
Borcel the morning after his visit to the Manor- 
house, and to spend the following night at a 
hotel in Seacomb. This would give him the 
whole of the day and evening in that somewhat 
melancholy town. 

He had written to Mrs, Penwyn, gratefully 
acknowledging her kind invitation to make the 
Manor-house his head-quarters, and explaining 
how it was that his friendship for Martin obliged 
him to decline her hospitality. But in his heart 
of hearts there was another reason why he did 
not care to stay at Penwyn Manor, or increase 
his intimacy with Churchill Penwyn. Justina 
had expressed her antipathy to that gentleman, 
and Humphrey felt as if it were in some manner 
treasonable to cultivate the friendship of any gen- 
tleman whom Justina disliked. That large mad- 
ness, Love, is a conglomeration of small follies. 

Courtesy, however, demanded that he should 
pay his respects to the Penwyn family before 
leaving Cornwall, and he had a lurking curiosity 
about that household, a somewhat morbid inter- 
est perhaps, with which Justina’s vague suspi- 
cions, far as they were from any thought of his 
own, may have had something to do. 

That change in Madge Penwyn, hardly to be 
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described, yet to his eye very palpable, had puz- 
zled him not a little, g Was it mcrae that the 
husband and wife, so devoted to each other a 
little while ago, had undergone some change of 
feeling, that one or the other had looked back 
upon the sun-lit path of love and perceived that 
the rose-bloom was fading from life's garden ? 
No, Humphrey could not for a moment believe 
in any lessening of Madge Penwyn’s love of her 
husband or Churchill's devotion to her. He had 
seen ‘‘ that little look across the crowd” which 
the poet has sung of—the look of utter trust and 
sympathy which passes between a husband and 
wife now and then in some busy hour of the day, 
amidst some friendly circle, a sudden interchange 
of thought or feeling, stolen from the throng. 
And in Madge’s case he had seen a look of de- 
votion curiously pathetic, love fraught with pity, 
a look of deepest melancholy. This dwelt in his 
memory and influenced his thoughts of Churchill 
Penwyn and his wife. ‘There was some hitch, 
some dissonant interval in the harmony of their 
lives; yet what the jarring notes could be it was 
hard for the student of humanity to discover. 
No life could seem outwardly more perfect. 
Churchill's position was of all positions most en- 
viable, with just sufficient wealth for all the joys 
of life, an estate just large enough to give him 
importance in his neighborhood without the 
weighty responsibility of a large land-owner, am- 
bition gratified by his Parliamentary success, the 
fairest wife that man could desire to adorn his 
home. And yet there were shadows on the face 
of husband and wife that denoted a secret trou- 
ble. In this house which held all things the 
skeleton was not wanting. 

“*Can there be any ground for Justina’s suspi- 
cion?” Humphrey asked himself. ‘‘ And is a 
clear conscience the one thing missing in Church- 
ill Penwyn’s sum of happiness ?” 

[To BE CONTINUFD.] 


MY SHIP—MY CAPTAIN. 


I sarp, in the gladness of my heart, 
Only a little while ago, 

‘A ship is sailing over the sea, 

And her captain is hastening heme to me, 
Fast as the breezes blow!” 


So I watched the waves, and I watched the clouds, 
Wandering down by the shore each day, 
Till I longed for the sea-gull’s wings, that I 
Over the billows swift might fly 
To meet my love half-way. 


Last night they whispered the ship had come, 
My ship that was sailing over the sea; 

And now, in the morning’s ruddy glow, 

They show me a wreck that is lying low, 
But what is this to me? 


My ship was strong, and her crew were brave, 
Her captain—ah! he was my captain too; 

And he promised to meet me safely here 

Some day when the sea and the sky were clear: 
And when was his word untrue? 


But this ?—why, this is a battered thing, 
And her crew, they tell me, are lost and dead. 

My captain had always a kiss for me 

When he came. before from over the sea; 
But there, ‘aeath yonder shed, 


Lies one with a face so still and white, 
And lips that never a word will speak ; 
And they say—ah me! but I know, I know, 
My sailor would never lie silent so, 
With my tears upon his cheek. 


Oh, let me think that my ship will come! 
So long I've waited, it can not be 

That this is the way—so fast, too fast— 

My ship, storm-driven and wrecked at last, 
Came over the waves to me! 


ON THE FOLKESTONE PIER. 


Our double-page illustration represents a 
crowd of passengers landing from the steamer 
that runs between the English town of Folke- 
stone and Boulogne, one of the most popular 
resorts of British tourists. Some of the pas- 
sengers have evidently been making the grand 
tour up the Rhine and over the Alps into Italy, 
while others, carefully assisted ashore by sturdy 
sailors, have been living quietly in some pleasant 
nook of sunny France in the vain hope of grow- 
ing strong and healthy ufhder the influence of 
genial skies. The town of Folkestone lies on 
the coast of the English Channel, about five 
miles from Dover, in a hollow between two high 
cliffs, and directly opposite Boulogne. The beau- 
ty of the surrounding scenery and the excellent 
facilities for bathing attract many visitors to this 
pleasant town. 





DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 

Ir is an interesting fact, quite recently estab- 
lished by Professor Rolleston, that the cat of the 
Greeks and Romans was in reality the white- 
breasted beech marten (Mustela foina), common 
at present in the wooded districts of Central 
Europe. The modern cat was domesticated in 
Egypt at a very early period, but was not a 
household animal in Western Europe until very 
much later. ‘The animals first domesticated by 
man appear to have been the ox, sheep, pig, goat, 
dog, horse, and goose; names corresponding to 
them occurring in most of the Indo-European 
languages, and their bones being found in, the 
refuse heaps, lake’ dwellings, ete. The flea and 
the louse have also been related to mankind 
from the earliest period of which we have any 
record, as also mice, flies, and worms. 


